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As we mentioned now nearly two 
months ago, orders were sent from 
Peking in the early spring to thirteen 
high provincial officials to send to the 
Throne their views on railways. Some 
of these officials may have been too 
much puzzled by the order to do any- 
thing in the matter; at any rate only 
three reports have so far appeared, and 
they are all favourable, with conditions. 
It is a good sign that steps have 
already been taken to carry ont the re- 
commendations in the reports that have 
been received. The Viceroy of Hu- 





be opposed to the innovation, has been 
quietly shelved by nominal promotion 
to a post in Manchuria, his predecessor 
there having been allowed to vacate his 
ost on the ground of continued ill 
health, and the Viceroy of the Two 
Kuang has been sent up to his post at 
Hankow, or officially Wuchang ; and so 
determined seems the Throne to be that 
time shall not be wasted, that he is 
ordered to proceed direct, and dispense 

ith the usual formality of a preliminary 
it to Peking, a decided saving to His 
Excellency’s purse. ‘There is a general 
impression that the Viceroy of Chilli 
is at the bottom of this move, which 
has for him the farther advantage of 
roviding a post for his elder brother 
i Han-chang. Li Hung-chang is 
undonbtedly strongly in favour of rail- 

















ways, and he is particularly anxious to 
see the existing railway continued to 
"Mungchow. Chang Chi-tung, whether 





really thinking the extension dangerous, 
or with the view of disarming opposition 
to his own scheme, has reported against 


5 | the ‘Tientsin-Tungchow line, for which 


Li no doubt does not thank him, and 
has suggested a railway from a point 
some twelve miles south of Peking to 
Hankow. Of this Great Western Rail- 
way the ‘Throne has approved, and Li has 
proposed that the best thing would be 
to send Chang Chi-tung to Hankow to 
build it, which has been done. Li 
knows perfectly well that the conditions 
proposed by Chang are quite impracti- 
cable, and he has acted sagaciously in 
sending Chang to Hankow to find this 
out for himself. ‘The latter Viceroy 
estimates that the line will take eight 
years to build, and proposes to use iron 
from the Pingting mines in Shansi ; 
and if any such stipulation is to be 
made and adhered to, it is obvious that 
very much more than eight years will 
be required for the completion of the 
line. Happily the Chinese, if conser- 
vative and slow in taking up new in- 
ventions, are thoroughly practical when 
they do take them up, and we need 
not be afraid that this stipulation will 
be adhered to. By sending Chang Chi- 
tung to Hankow, Peking has practically 
made him responsible for the line being 
built, and he will, of course, have to take 
counsel with Li, and get his assist- 
ance aud that of the coterie round 
Li who have built and are managing 
the Tientsin-Kaiping railway. In the 
end the same course will be followed, 
asin the North. The Chinese, Chan; 





kuang, Yi Lu, a Manchu believed to 


himself or whoever he may delegate, will 





keep the nominal superintendence of 
the work, but he will have to employ 
foreign engineers, for he ean no more 
wait to train a Chinese staff than to 
erect foundries and rolling mills and 
engine works, and he will have to import 
his plant. For the supply of this there 
are sure to be plenty of competitors, 
and we may see Hankow or Wuchang 
becoming such a nest of syndicates and 
would-be contractors as Tientsin is, but 
in the end the supply of material will no 
doubt be put up to competitive tender, 
and will be ultimately be obtained at 
aprice that will leave very little profit to 
tne contractor. How the money is to be 
provided for this trunk line we are not 
yet told. Our southern contemporary 
tells us that “a big loan or series of 
loans will be negotiated, either directly 
or indirectly, with foreigners.” It adds 
that “it is reported that six syndicates 
of wealthy Chinese have promised to 
subscribe ten million taels each, but. 
knowing how chary of coming forward 
with pecuniary support for any govern- 
ment scheme the Chinese are, we are 
inclined to doubt the accuracy of this 
report.” It is safe to say that our con- 
temporary’s doubt is well-founded. It 
is possible that Chinese would subscribe 
readily to a railway scheme started by 
foreigners, but that wealthy Chinese 
would hand sixty millions of their taels 
over to be disbursed by their own 
officials is hardly probable. Peking has 
a not unreasonable fear of putting 
itself in the power of foreigners by 
borrowing a large sum, and the would-be 
lenders, who are numerous enough, have 
to find some means by which the money 
may be provided, without the Goyern- 
ment’s ‘losing face’ over it: When the 
borrower wants to borrow and the lender 
wants to lend, as in this case, a modus 
operandi will doubtless be found, but it 
is more likely to be by a series of loans, 
which will not strike the imagination 
tuo forcibly, than by one big loan. On the 
whole, the indications point distinctly 
to an early commencement of a trank 
line, though its construction, we imagine, 
will be gradual. ‘Though we say ‘early,’ 
we should be agreeably surprised if the 
commencement were made this year, 
and circumstances might oceur in 
the coming winter to throw the whole 
scheme back again, It is unfortunate. 
that the leading spirits in the scheme 
are all men well on in years, who are 
naturally—even where favourable to 
railways. inclined to take many new 
responsibilities on themselves; and the 
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anti-railway men may have weapons in 
reserve, when the time comes for actually 
commeneing the Great Western Road. 
We hope for the best, however, and the 
cause has one comparatively young s 
porter in the Marquis ‘Tséng whose in- 
finence, though quietly exerted, is un- 
doubtedly very strong, and is. likely 
to grow stronger. 





Summary of Dews. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
[Av EASTERN EXTENSION A. AND C. TEL, CO.] 
(vHROUGH REUTER'S AGENCY.) 


UNPLEASANT EFFECTS OF THE 
‘STRIKE. 


London, 23rd August. 
This week the departure of the P. & 
©. steamers has been postponed inde- 
finitely on account of the strike of dock 
labourers. 
MERCY TO MRS. MAYBRICK. 
‘Mrs. Maybrick’s sentence has been 
commuted to penal servitude. 
THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 
London, 26th August. 
Rear Admiral D’Arey Irvine has 
captured Aberdeen, Peterhead and 
Leith. 
THE DOCK LABOURERS’ STRIKE. 
The Strike of the London labourers 
continues and the homeward bound 
steamers are unloading at Sonthamp- 
ton. 
THE STRIKE SPREADING. 
London, 28th Angust. 
The gas stokers, the coalheavers, 
the carmen at the Railway depots 
and the employés at the ‘Thames iron 
works have struck. Vessels are un- 
loading in the Medway. 
SYMPATHY WITH THE STRIKERS. 
London, 29th August. 
Ata meeting of the Tea Dealers’ 
Association it was resolved that unless 
the Dock Directors yield to-day they 
will arrange with the wharfingers to 
throw open the wharves and engage 
labourers on the terms demanded. 




















(SPECIAL 10 THE NORTH-CHINA DAILY NEWS.) 
(exo OUR OWS CORRESPONDENT.) 
TREMENDOUS FLOODS IN JAPA 





N. 
TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE DROWNED. 
Yokohama, 28th August. 
There have been immense floods at 
Wakayama, Nara andthe surrounding 
country, with great loss of life au 
preety. About ten thousand people 
ave been drowned. ‘he floods may 
now be considered to have subsided. 
[Wakayama is a town of nearly 60,000 
inhabitants on the Kii Channel, near the 
Tdzumi Strait, and some 44 miles south- 
west of Osaka. It was once the castle 
town of the Princes of Kiu-shiu. Nara 
is a town of over 23,000 inhabitants, 
about 20 miles due east of Osaka. Tt was 
the capital of Japan in the sixth centui 
and is renowned for the temples, torii, 
jas and halls in and about it, and for 
its picturesque beauty and the lovely 
grounds surrounding it. It is to be hoped 
that the ten thousand deaths by drowning 
will turn out to be the too constant 
Japanese exaggeration.) 
‘THE SUBMARINE BOAT. 
Madrid, 9th August. 
The submarine boat Peral has had a 
three hours’ trial under water in the dock, 
with highly satisfactory results. 














‘THE CABLE To VISAYAS. 

Tenders are invited to be sent in next 
month for the laying of a telegraph cable 
to Visayas.—Manila Come 





Madrid, 9th Aug. 
Great Britain will co-operate in the 
policy of the Triple Alliance.—Diario. 
‘THE MEETING OF THE AUSTRIAN AND 
GERMAN EMPERORS. 
Paris, 9th August. 
‘The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
left here yesterday on a visit to Germany. 
THE SHAH, 


11th August. 
has left Paris for Badeu- 
BOULANGER'S TRIAL. 
The Conservative members of the High 
Court of Justice demand that the Court 
should declere itself incompetent to exer- 


cise jurisdiction in the prosecution of Ge- 
neral Boulanger. 





The Shah 
Baden. 


13th August. 
The High Court of Justice having de- 
clared itself competent to exercise jurtedic- 
tion, the members of the Right have with- 
drawn, The High Court by a vote of 206 
has found General Boulanger guilty of 
plotting against the safety of the state, 
MR. EDISON IN PARIS, 
Edison, the inventor, 
Paris, —Hacas. 








has arrived at 





cuere, 
London, 13th August. 

‘The King of Greece, who has been stay- 
ing at Copenhagen, has been summoned to 
Athens. 

A demonstration of Cretans in Athens 
had to be dispersed by the gensd’armes, 
and during the fray several were killed and 
wounded. 

Fresh massacres of Christians have taken 
place in Crete. 

Russia has stated her willingness to join 
the eventual concert of the Powers regard- 
ing Crete. 

ENGLAND AND EOYPr. 
Lath August. 

In the House of Lords, Earl Carnarvon 
urged that England ought to announce her 
intention of remaining in Egypt. 

Lord Salisbury replied that although 
there is no intention whatever of abandon- 
ing the task of protecting Egypt until she 
can stand alone, England has no right to 
extend the period.—Straits Times. 

ee 
Reaptses ror Tie Week. 

(Thermometers in the open 

situation in the English Settlement.) 














a shaded 


1889. 
Fahr. Thermometer. Rainfall 
is in inches, 


4.69 








Rainfall 
. in inches. 
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‘The Sicawei weather report on Monday 
was as follows :—The barometer continued 
rising on Sunday at all southern stations, 
with light breeze south of Foochow, and 
strong breeze fromN.W. north of Shanghai. 
Very quick fall at Nagasaki, with moderate 
winds from S.E. To-day (Monday) pres- 
sure steady and about the average here. 
Reported centre of depression appears 
to be typhoon of no great width moving 
towards N.E. Gale probable at Nagasaki 








and Shantung Promontory.—On Tuesday 
morning it read as follows: ‘The barometer 
still remains above its normal height at 





Sicawei. On Monday it was falling at 
Hongkong and Manila, with strong breeze 
from the 8.W. at Manila, The wind along 
the coast to-day is variable and moderate. 
From the C.C. Meteorological report we 
find that the barometer was steady at 
Manila yesterday morning and had slightly 
risen at Hongkong, Amoy and Nagasaki.- 
On Thursday it read as follows : ‘paro- 
meter continues rising slowly at Sicawei, 
the southern ports and Nagasaki, Moderate 
winds from the N.E. are likely to prevail 
along the coast. 
day read as follow: 
still rising slowly at Sicawei, as was the 
case on Thursday at Foochow and Amoy, 
although it is expected it will soon fall, 
It is very high at Vladivostock, ‘The wind 
along the coast has shifted to 8.E. and is 
moderate. 

The rainfall on Saturday in the English 
settlement was 4.69 inches, but the ground 
was so rapidly dried up by the N, and N.W. 
winds which followed the rain, that there 
was hardly a sign on Sunday morning of its 
having received such a drenching. ‘The 
last equally heavy fall was on the 18th 
August, 1886, when 4.70 inches were 
registered. 

in the Sicawei weather report for 
Friday (23rd) it was mentioned that the 
barometer was decidedly falling at Foo- 
chow and that it was difficult to say what 
had become of the typhoon previously re- 
ported in the Formosa Channel. It seems 
this typhoon struck the coast of China on 
both ‘sides of Wenchow. The Haechany 
experienced its force while she was at anchor 
under the White Rock, and during the time 
she was there, the wind blew with a force 
of 9, the full register being 10. On Friday 
(23rd) the weather was terrific at Wenchow 
and immense quantities of rain fell, flood- 
ing the country and doing great damage. 
Many lives were lost in consequence. At 
the lower anchorage no less than nine junks 
were sunk, while many others were dis- 
masted and driven ashore outside, Such 
was the force of the wind that immense 
trees were uprovted, or rent to the roots, 
A number of bodies were seen floatin; 
down the river ; and the country all roun 
was flooded. 

A correspondent writes us from Peking 
that a careful survey of the Yellow River, 
from whore it leaves the mountains and 
enters the plain of Honan to the mouth in 
the Gulf of Pechili has been made, and 
that there are copies of it in Peking and 
London. ‘There is another careful survey 
made by the Jesuit Mission of Chihli, and 
on these the offer of the London Syndicate 
to reclaim the river is based. It is possible, 
our correspondent says, that the recent 
breach in Shantung will lead the Throne to 
take this offer into consideration again, 
He adds that the Dutch Syndicate have 
made a tender to regulate the Peiho, a 
work which will perhaps be undertaken 
coincidently with the construction of the 
‘Tientsin-Tungchow railway; but all the 
exertions of Li Hung-chang have not been 
successful in getting this latter yet sanc- 
tioned by the Emperor, 

We learn with great pleasure from the 
Minutes of the Municipal Council meet- 
ing published to-day that arrangements 
are in progress for a landing-place at or 
alongside the Old Ningpo Wharf, with » 
road from the Whangpu to Broadway. 

Mr. Walter Lay has gone up from Wuhu 
to Hankow to relieve Mr. Towell of the 
charge of the Customs there, and is himself 
succeeded by Mr. Spinney, who left for 
‘Wuhu on Tuesday morning, 

‘The Kiangpiau was put up for sale at 
auction yesterday morning by Messrs. 
Wheelock & Co., but was not disposed of, 
the offer of Tis. 7,500 not being accepted. 

‘The Pootung Dock premises are commene- 
ing to show further signs of collapse, and 
the tides which are coming on will prob- 
ably produce further developments ; in fact 
between Saturday night and Sunday morn- 
ing, some of the wales and caps at the 
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upper side of the entrance to the dock 
were fractured, the side being bent over 
and forced downwards. The upper pier 
head has gone outwards towards the 
river, about an inch, while there is a 
hole, not very deep, however, just where 
the side and head of the dock unite. There 
are no less than seveuteen cracks in the 
ground on the upper end of the premises, 
and one of them is inside the bulkhead, 
another is inside the line of the caisson, 
apparently endangering the dock itself, 
it is only about ten feet distant from the 
comer of the dock, ‘The original tie- 
back piles ate considerably exposed and 
leaning outwards towards the bed of the 
river, while the tie-rods that had been 
attached to them are bent downwards and 
broken. On the lower side of the dock- 
head, there are several places where the 
ground has sunk. Two of these are 
beside the dockhead, and there are others 
facing the river, while there are a number 
of small cracks, one of them being some 80 
feet from the river, and against the extra 
tie-piles to which the tie-rods for the 70 
feet piles are fastened ; in front of this 
crack, the ground is spongy. There are 
two capstans on this piece of ground and 
in front of one of them we saw & boatinan's 
bamboo pushed into the ground some four 
feet with but slight effort. ‘The wharf has 
sank a little in one place. Owing to the 
danger of a further landship the capstan 
on the upper side of the dockheads is 

removed, as there are cracks all roun 
‘The boiler and balance weight that be- 
longed to the dredging machine have been 
recovered from the bed of the river, but as 
yet no trace can be obtuined of the engine. 

Since the above was written, the engineer 
of the Company has ordered the lower 
bunding at the dockhead to be dug out for 
twenty-five feet back and down to low 
water mark, to relieve the pressure on the 
frontage. 

The boiler that exploded in the steam 
launch on Saturday waek has been recover- 
ed and is now at Pootuny 

‘There were great doings at the Portu- 
guese Club de Reereio on Sunday evening, 
when a féte, organised by the Portuguese 
community, in honour of the Captain. aud 
Officers of the Brazilian man-of-war Almi- 
rante Barroso, took place. Nearly 160 per- 
sons attended, including the Captain, the 
Prince Augustus Leopold, and ten other 
officers of the corvette, the German, Aus- 
trian, Danish, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guesoConsuls, ete., etc, After a concert (of 
which the progranime is appended) dancing 
bogan, and was kept up till two o'clock 
on Monday morning. ‘TheClub was decorat- 
ed for the occasion. ‘The programme was 



































as follows :— 

1. —Overture—‘ Masaniello” ...Auber. 
Orchestra, 

2.—Waltz Il Bacio” 





‘Exma, Sra, D. Mar 
.—Nchetzo Brilhante No 
para piano .. 
Exma. Sra. D. Clementine Tavares. 
4.—Aria d’Opera “Traviata” 
para tenor 

Exmo, Sr. E. Ghisi. 

5.—Solo de Piano, 2a, Rap- 
sodia* esses, 
. D. Maria Couto, 
“La Regata 


ane 
























os”......F, Behr, 
jichler e M. Vela. 
de Vienna—Valsa. 
de Saliio ‘Hofmann. 





Orchestra. 
* Encored. 

The Brazilian man-of-war Abnivaute 
Barroso with Prince Augusto Leopoldo of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha on board, sailed for 
Hongkong on Tuesday at soon, As she 
passed the Merlin her band played “God 





save the Queen,” the Merlin returning the 
compliment by hoisting masthead fags 
with the Brazilian flag at the maiu and the 
guard of marines presenting arms. The 
Brazilians then cheered the ship which was 
promptly retumed by the officers and men 
of the Merlin. 

The new Company which is being formed 
to take over Messrs. Major Bros.’ numerous 
businesses is to have a nominal capital of 
Tis. 300,000, of which it is proposed to 
issue now Tis. 275,000 in 5,500 shares of 
. 1 comprise the Match 
factory, Acid works, Soap factory, Print 
ing and publishing establishment, and 
the Shén Pao newspaper, the price settled 
being Tis. 260,000; of which Tls. 100,000 
in taken’ in shares by the vendors, who 
guarantee a dividend for the frst year of 
ten per cent. ‘This leaves only 3,500 shares 
of Tis. 50 each to be issued to the public, 
and the demand for them seems likely to 
be very extended, 

‘Messrs Lane, Crawford and Co, invited 
us on Monday to witness a trial of a 
portable fire engine. The engine is 
the invention of Mr. Hegt, of Yokohama, 
and numbers of them are in use at 
Yokohama and other parts of Japan. Tt 
is carried on a two-wheeled truck whi 
one man can push, and is so light 
that two men can lift it off the truck 
and move it about with ease. ‘There is a 
good Tength of suction, Inwe: and the 

jelivery hose is about 50 feet long, but 
more can be supplied if necessary. The 
nozzle pipe is abouthalf an inch in diameter. 
‘At the trial on Monday there was a strong 
breeze blowing, but notwithstanding this, 
the stream almost reached the cross-trees 
of the P. and O. flagstaff. According to the 
Japan Gazette, a similar engine threw a 
stream easily over the corner of a two- 
storied building, the Grand Hotel, at Yoko- 
hama, Hegt's fire engine will form a very 
useful adjunct to a residence on the Bub- 
bling Well Road, or for any place a long 
distance from the settlements. 

‘On Weduesday morning a sad discovery 
was made in the Pig Creek, French Conces- 
sion at low water, A coolie passing along the 
bank saw a jinriesha in the water, and sit- 
ting in the vehicle wasa well dreesed native. 
Tho jinriesha coolie was also found, Both 
were dead, having been drowned. 

We are sorry to notice in the papers 
received from Yokohama’ yesterday the 
death of Mr. A. B. Menzies of the Customs 
Service here, which occurred at the Club 
Hotel, Yokohama on the 19th instant. ‘The 
sudden deaths are also announced of Mr. 
George Holden, a machinist who had come 
out from Oldham to put up the machinery 
for a Japanese mill at Miya, and of Mr. 
Troch, shipping clerk in the house of 
Simon, Evers & Co., Yokohama, 

Another serious accident occurred on the 
river on Monday morning soon after nine 
o'clock. A good-sized rice boat was under 
near Tungkadoo, when a sudden puff 
ind capsized her. The crew consisting 















































of 
of some six or seven persons were drowned. 
While tho people were in tho water another 





boat went right over them and the boat- 
men about requisitioned all they could of 
the wreckage, but left the crew to their 
fate. 

We have received a very handsomely 
got-up copy of Mr, Chesney Duncan’s 
brochure, Corea and the Powers. The 
cover is adorned with a picture of a polar 
bear climbing up a tree, at the foot of 
which are a foreign sailor and soldier, and 
a Chinese soldier. In the distance’ is a 
gateway over which floats the Corean flag. 
Mr. Duncan's pamphlet is ‘* Respectfully 
dedicated to the Memory of General C. G. 
Gordon, C.B., R-E., (Pasha). 

‘A fire broke out in a newly built, empty 
house in an alleyway off Tiendong Road at 
11.30 p.m. on Thursday, but it was ex- 
tinguished by the Chinese neighbours, some 
foreigners and the police. There’ is a 
suspicion that the fire was the work of an 
incendiary. 








We have to thank Messrs. Frazar & Co. 
for a couple of handsome maps, one a bird’s- 
eye view of the isthmus, and the other a 
profile of the Canal, and a parcel of in- 
teresting pamphlets, on the proposed Nicar- 
agua Canal, as to which we learn that “ this 
maritime Canal for the largest ships ia 
about to be constructed through the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Nicaragua, border- 
ing part of the way upon the Republic of 
Costa Rica. It, traverses the lowest de- 
pression of land in that hemisphere from 
the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn. This 
depression is occupied by a large inland sea 
of fresh water, called Lake Nicaragua, and 
by its outlet,’ the San Juan River. "Tho 
western border of the lake is within 12 
miles of the Pacific Coast, and separated 
from it by a low divide 40 feet above the 
lake. But the lake, notwithstanding this, 
drains toward the Atlantic into the Carib- 
bean Sea, through the San Juan River, 
‘This great natural feature is to be used in 
the proposed canal. ‘The lake is 90 miles 
long, 49 wiles wide, and 100 feet deep ; 
and ‘the San Juan river, which drains it, 
is already navigable thtoughout most of 
its length, for river and lake craft. ‘The 
details of work to be dune are roughly as 
follows: A breakwater at Greytown, on 
the Caribbean ; dredging thence to’ the 
westward, 10} miles through lagoons, 
swamps and low ground ; then a lock of 
31 feet lift. ‘Two miles beyond is a second 
lock or double lock, of the combined 
lift of 75 feet, and a dam across the 
small stream Deseado, above which is four 
miles of free navigation ; then a rock cut 
about 3 miles in length, followed by 12 
miles of free navigation in the valleys of 
the small rivers San Francisco and Ma- 
chado, in which the water is‘raised by dams 
and embankments, and which basins con- 
nect directly with the San Juan River 
above large dam aeross tht river, which 
will raise the water in the river and lake, 
and secure additional free navigation of 64 
miles in the river and 564 miles across the 
lake. On the western side of tho lake the 
canal enters a cut of slight depth in tho 
earth and rock, of 84 miles, issuing thence 
into the Tols basin, with 5} miles of fre 
navigation obtained by damming the small 
stream Rio Grande. “At this dam a series 
of locks lowers the level 85 feet, and tho 
canal proceeds in excavation down the 
valley of the Rio Grande a distance of 2 
miles, to the last lock, a tidal lock 
of 20 to 30 feet lift, below which tho 
canal enters the upper portion of tho 
harbour of Brito, 14 miles from the Pacific, 
The total cost of building this canal, 
including all contingencies, and based 
upon elaborate surveys, is estimated at 
$60,000,000. ‘The traftic ready to use it 
when completed in 1893-94, it is beli 
from careful calculations, based on reliable 
data, will be from six to seven millions of 
tons. The traftic would yield a net reve- 
nue, from the day the canal is completed, 
of $15,000,000 annually. All the pret 
liminary work is completed and active con- 
truction about to be commenced." —Thero 
is also a useful chart of the world, shewing 
the saving this canal will make in the 
voyages of vessels trading between Europe 
or America and Asia. 

We have been favoured with an illustra- 
ted leaflet, describing an Electric Railway 
Jib Crane, which has been made by Messrs. 
Crompton & Co., Ld., the well-known 
electrical engineers for Messrs, Herrmann 
&Co., wholesale furniture manufacturers in 
London, Owing to the great danger of fire, 
the use of steam cranes has hitherto been 

rohibited in factories of this kind, and the 
Randling of the timber has to _be 
done by manual labour at a heavy cost. The 
electric crane does everything that a steam 
crane will do, with perfect security against 
fire, and we read that, ‘‘apart from its 
safety as regards fire risks, it has the im- 
tant advantage of being always ready 
fr work, which is not the case with a steam: 
if a steam crane is required at in- 









































crane, 
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‘termittent periods, the fire must either be 
drawn and re-lighted each time, or steam 
‘must be kept up during the time when the 
crane is not required for work, which entails 
an additional expense fur attendance and 
fuel. The electric crane, on the coutraty, 
may be used at all times without special 
preparation, as the generator is belted to 
the main engine of the factory, and is 
therefore kept running during’ working 
hours, This dynamo alsu supplies curreut 
to sume lamps fixed in the timber drying 
atore, oflices, and other parts of the 
works.” 

Some not unnatural astonishment has 
been expressed that nothing has been made 
public from the Nippou Yusen Kaisha as 
to the long voyage made from Nagasaki by 
the Yokohama Marw with the American 
mail on board. As expected, the ship had 
put into the Goto Islands and stayed 
quietly there until the barometer rose. 
With “an ordinary steamer the length 
of her voyage is entirely a matter for 
the captain and owners, but the public 
h to be considered in the case of a 
steamer carrying mails and passengers. 
The character of the Yokokuma Maru and 
of her captain are so high that while there 
was little real apprehension felt as to her 
safety, there was some little anxiety on the 
part of those having friends and relations: 
on board, and it is felt that Captain Swain 
might have sent word from Goto that he 
was safe, as the Yoritomo Maru did, as it 
was known that he had left Nagasaki in the 
face of a gale, aud other steamers that had 
left after him had arrived safely. We know 
that he arrived at Woosung on Thursday at 
64 and nothing can excuse his not 
having at least telegraphed to his agent that 
he had arrived safely, but we are told by a 
near relative of one of the passengers that 
he went to ask the agent for news very early 
yesterday morning, and was told that 









































nothing had been ‘heard of the steamer. 
The Merlin, too, might have been saved a 
useless voyage. "The closest reticence has 





always been observed hitherto by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, we know, but the 
present agent has been most prompt in 
giving all the inf i 
and in such a case as this everything possible 
should have been done by the captain to 
relieve the public anxiety. 

Intending visitors to Viadivostock are 
advised to take note of the subjoined trans- 
lation of an advertisement which appeared 
on the 11th instant in the weekly ofticial 

azote, Vladivostock. The Amurski pen- 
insula, to which it refers, is the peninsula 
‘on the southern end of which the town of 
Viadivostock is situated. It lies  be- 
tween the Amur bay (towards the west) and 
the Usuri bay (towards the east) both of 
which are parts of Peter the Great bay. ‘The 
‘Anurski (or properly Muraviet Auorski) 
peninsula, which belongs to the township 
of Viadivostock, is about 15 miles in length, 
about 10 wide’at its base and 4 at the 
southern end. The town and naval port 
of Vladivostock were in 1887 declared to be 
a fortified town, and as such put under 
military government. The following is the 
notice :— 

From the Police-master of Pludicostock. 

Agreeably to a request received from 
the ‘commander of the fortifications of 
Viadivostock, sub Ni dated July 27th 
last, the town police of Viadivostock brings 
the’ following to the knowledge of the 
inhabitants 

1,—Admittance to the batteries is un- 
conditionally prohibited. ‘The battgries 
may only be shown to military functiona- 
ries, and to these only ona ticket of 
admission signed and stamped by the com- 
mander of the fortifications. 

2.—It is also prohibited to approach the 
batteries, and especially to ascend any 
hills in the vicinity of the forts. 

8.—Without special permission from the 
commander, nobody is allowed to take any 
aketches whatsoever within the region of 

































the fortifications, which comprises the 
whole of the Amurski peninsula. 

4.—It is strictly prohibited to take pho- 
tographs of the forts or any localities in 
their vicinity. 

5.—Lighting of fires in the vicinity of 
the forts or the town, especially on the 
adjacent hills, is prohibited, in order to 
prevént conflagrations which might threaten 
the forts. 

6.—It is strictly prohibited to erect any 
kind of prearranged signals, such as poles 
(beacons) lanterns and the like, on the hi 

Such persons as the police shall asce 
to have trespassed against the above, will 
be punished according to the law.’ The 
military garrison will send out patrols to 
the localities and hills adjacent to the forts 
and the town, and persons found infringing 
the abuce rules will be arrested and haude 
over to the police. 

‘The steamer Pollux, which left Hong- 
kong for Viadivostock on the 18th, was 




















flying when the Kiangteew passed out on 
Wednesday evening. Captain Pratt com- 
municated with the Pollwc, and her captain 
said he wanted to go into Ningpo, on which 
Captain Pratt told him that he had better 
wait till Thursday morning. 

A rather interesting case was heard at 
the Mixed Court on Tuesday morning when 
one of Dr. Pichou's servants was charged 
with exercising & pony in Peking Road 
contrary to By-law XXXV. The case was 
however dismissed, as Dr. Pichon accepted 
the responsibility of his servant's action, 80 
that if the Police desire it, they can now 
roceed against the doctor at the French 

ourt. 

At the Mixed Court yesterday morning 
four mafoos in foreign employ were fined $1 
each for exercising their ponies in the 
public thoroughfares. A thief for stealing 
& leaden pipe valued at thirty cents was 
ordered to be deported, while another 
thief wae sentenced to one month's impri- 
sonment. 

The brassfitter’s boy who was scalded by 
the explosion of the steam launch on Sa- 
turday week, has since died at St. Luke's 
Hospital from the injuries he sustained. 
‘The dead body of a native, much mutilated, 
was found near Famham's lower dock 
somo days since, and is supposed to be 
that of another of the victim: 

The Japan Mail tell us that a new firm 
has been organised for Chinese trade by 
Mr. Arao, who has been staying at Hankow 
for the past five years for the purpose of 
studying commercial matters. ‘The firm 
will be called the Ni-Shin Bocki Shokai 
(Japan Chins Trading Company.) Tis 
headquarters are to be located at Shanghai, 
and fourteen branches will be established 
at other ports in China. ‘The authorities 

reported to have shown themselves 
ery favourable to the scheme. Mr. Arao 
is also said to. contemplate augment 
the business of the firm by degrees until at 
last it shall be worthy to be called the 
Asiatic Tading Company. For the pur- 
pose of fitting young men for the Chinese 
trade, the firm will establish a special trai 
ing school at Shanghai. Mr. Arao w 
shortly travel in different prefectures and 
cities to get suitable cundidates for the 
purpose. One of his subordinates, Mr. 

ka, 






































tho has also resided at Hankow for 
a long time, left for China on the 13th inst. 
‘This gentleman is said to be specially pro- 
ficient in col 
wears Chinese clothes, it is very difficult to 
distinguish him from a native of China, 
unless one speaks to him in Japanese. 

A Japan paper reports that the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha’s steamship Taganowra Mare 
which, while passing along the western 
coast of Hokkaido about three weeks ago, 
struck some object, believed to be wreckage 
or sunken rock, and was taken into Hako- 
date in a leaking state, has been brought 
to Yokohama ‘and went to Yokosuka for 
repairs. The vessel, which is of composite 




















build, has sustained considerable damage. 


outside Ningpo with the signal of distress | 


lloquial Chinese, and as he: 








Under the heading ‘Great Britain and 
Treaty Revision” the Japan Mail says :-— 
It appears to be supposed that while other 
Powers are proceeding steadily and even 
rapidly with the negotiations for Treaty 
Revision, Great Britain is resting on her 
oars and doing nothing. Such is’ not the 
case. Great Britain also is now among 
the negotiators. Her representative has 
received full instructions, and already, we 
believe, the usual procedure as to counter 
proposals has been adopted. It is not 
Anticipated that there will be any serious 
difficulties with England, for although the 
nature of her interests necessarily rendera 
her careful, she brings to the solution of 
the problem at least as much good-will as 





| any other European State. 


Itis reported that the Chinese merchants 
at Lappa have stopped business in tea, 
owing to an extra impost having bee 
levied at the native likin station, Tt is 
stated that the dispute is in course of 
settlement. 

‘The China Overland Trade Report has a 
leading article on the Viceroy Chang Chi: 
tung’s removal from Canton, which it re- 

ards as having an unusually important 

ring on foreign connnercial interests, 
‘Throughout his five years’ tenure of office, 
Chang, though an excellent Viceroy from 
the old Chinese point of view, has been the 
uncompromising enemy of foreigners and 
their ways. The opposition to the opening 
of the West River, whieh was asked for as 
a counterbalance to the facilities given the 
Fronch on the Tongking frontier, is mainly 
due to him ; and he has obstinately refused 
to obey the orders he received from Peking 
to remove the obstructions which were 
placed in the Canton river to keep out 
the French. ‘The result is that foreign 
steamship owners have been caused great 
and unnecessary loss amounting to many 
lacs of dollars, while the Kuangtung gov- 
ernment has derived no benefit.” Whether 
the new Viceroy Li Han-chang will be 




















| more friendly to foreigners than his pre- 


decessor, remains to be seen, but at any 
rate he cannot be worse. ‘The article goes 
on to rejoice in the assertion that Chang bas 
been moved to Wuchang in order that he 
may set about the commencement of the 
trunk line between Hankow and the capital 
which, it concludes, will soon be continued 
to Canton, and possibly Kowloon. When 
that time comes, a great impetus will be 
given to foreign trade with China, and the 
colony of Hongkong will rejoice in a still 
further increase of its commerce and pro- 
sperity.” As some of this increase will 
necessarily be at the expense of Shanghai, 
which is left out in the cold by the present 
scheme, our contemporary will pro! 

think us interested if we suggest that it is 
Goubtful if this century will-a0e a lino of 
railway working, between | Hankow and 
Canton, unless Chang Chi-tung's proposi- 























tions are very much modified. 

Atan extraordinary genoral meeting of 
the Hongkong, Canton & Macao Steamboat 
©o., La. 


1d'in Hongkong on the 20th, 
ie in the chair, the resolution 
ig the reduction of the capital, 
ing the number of shares in the 
Articles of Association from 4,000 to 8,000, 
were confirmed. The Chairman informed 
the meeting that the directors had no inten- 
tion of reducing the capital. Nothing more 
was said about the resolution that was 
carried at the previous meeting for doing 
away with the insurance on the company’s 
steainers, 

A telegram from Rome says that the 
Pope is very favourably impressed with 
the suggestion that Christopher Columbus 
be canonised upon the anniversary of the 
discovery of America. 

‘The young Sultan of Sulu and his mother 
are reported to have at last submitted to 
the Spanish authorities. 

The steamer Compta, which went ashore 
on the south coast of Sumatra, has become 
a total wreck, 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 





THE FALLING RUPEE. 
Sunczon-Generat Six WittiaM Moore, 
KOCLE, QH-P., writes in the latest 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
an article on “The Falling Rupee, and 
a Probable Consequeuce,” which is de- 
serving of some notice in China, al- 
though the parallel between European 
society in China aud in India is not a 
very close one. Anglo-Indians with the 
rupee at or under 1s. 4d. must feel, says 
the writer, that they were born too late 
when they read the report of a certain 
erry, wi ae sid, “many years ago, 
‘they call the peece of money a roopee 
of which the meanest is worth two and 
threepence, and the best two and si 
pence’. In Wilsou’s ‘Glossary of I 
dian ‘lerms,’ published in 1855, no 
fewer than twelve kinds of rupee are 
enumerated, all worth from 2s. 3d. to 
2s, 1d.” Tt was nearly ten years after 
Wilson's Glossary was published, that 
the Shanghai tael was worth 7s. 3d. 
Hew! quantum mutatus ab illo! Six 
William Moore makes no suggestions 
as to how this disease is to be cured, 
merely mentioning one or two proposed 
nostriums of which bimetallism is one ; 
the disease, he says, “is of that inve- 
terate character, for which no remedy 
has yet been discovered. In the mean 
time it progresses, and Cassandras pro- 
phecy a shilling rupee at an early date.” 
He goes on to consider the comfort that 
is offered to exiles in the East, that if 
they get much less gold for the silver 
they “remit home, the position is 
equalised, as they get much more for 
their money than in former days; and 
this, we take it, is undoubtedly true, 
although Sir William scoffs at it. He 
says: “ We never heard of any Anglo- 
Indian who paid less for his boots, or 
his coat, or Vis lodgings, or his wife's 
dresses, or for hats, or for children’s 
schooling, than before this much-talked- 
of gold appreciation.” If he were right, 
the round would be cut away altogether 
from under the feet of the bimetallists at 
home, as their contention is that every- 
thing’has been reduced in price by the 
adhesion of Great Britain to the sin le 
standard. He mentions in proof of his 
contention that he was asked five rupees 
in a European store in India for a six- 
penny rule, and quotes from one Bernie 
who wrote years ago; “‘For a roopy in 
Bengal you may have twenty good 
pullets and geese and ducks in ‘propor- 
tion’ Later generations have certainly 
not obtained so many pullets for their 
money, but prices have been fairly 
reasonable. Now, however, productions 
of the country-are beginning to rise in 
price, and aiso servants’ wages. It is 
therefore evident that the unfortunate 
Anglo-Indian is mulct in every direc- 
tion as a consequence of the fall in the 
value of silver.” A comparison of 
price lists of to-day in Shanghai 
with similar lists of a quarter of a 
century ago world certainly not bear 
this out. 





























Now we come to a of Sir 
William’s argument which is as appli- | 
cable to all the wage-earning people in 


China, except the fortunate ¢ ‘ones whose 
salaries’ are paid in sterling, as in India. 


“Formerly our Indian official could ! 


with ordinary prudence live on his 
salary, and eventually probably save a 
Tittle money. Also, when necessary (as 
most married Anglo-Indians do find it 
necessary), support his wife and family 
at home.” 


must be sent to Europe for education 
or for health, the expense of a journey 
to Europe is a heavy one, and “with 
the rupee at Is, 4d. all this is im- 
Prectettle, unless for the man in the 
‘igher grades of the services, and in 
the receipt of large allowances.” Here 
Sir William writes without sufficient 
consideration, unless _passage-money 
between England and India has been 
kept at a rate much higher propor- 
tionally than between England and 
China. A first-class passage by P. & 
0. between Southampton and Shang- 
hai cost thirty years ago £157 

Tt now costs less than hi 

as much comfort as was obtainable 
then on the P. & O. steamers can be 
had now by a first-class liner, 











uropean women in the, 
East must have a change, children | 





peans regard what women as good wives 
should be.” Curiously enough, he does 
‘not recommend marriage, but he says, 
“ Anglo-Indians wild marry, and we do 
not think that under existing and coming 
circumstances they will do very badly 
for themselves by mating with Indian 
ladies.” He goes still further; he is 
convinced that the permanence of the 
British in India cannot be secured 
unless the two races are brought into 
closer social relations, and this is to be 
by intermarriage. ‘The depreciation 
of the rupee is the most forcible factor 
in producing this; and thus having 





| begun by cursing this depreciation, he 
a 


ds by blessing it altogether. For he 
regards the future of India as being to 
the Eurasians; and “when, having 
educated a few more Bengalee Baboos, 
we evacuate India, bag aud baggage, 
leaving only empty beer bottles 
behind, it will be the Bur 
not the Baboos, who will fill our places. 
In this, at any rate, China will not 
follow India. ‘The difficulties of the 
language are so much greater here, aud 








10s. ; foreigners have so little opportunity of 
if that, and | meeting educated Chinese ladies 


that 
intermarriage between the two races 
is and must remain very rare in China, 





ke a! nor does it seem that so far the de- 


Blue-funnel or a Glen, for one-third of | preciation of the tael has made it 


that. 


| neces 
Arguing from these premisses, Sir to marry to take native wives. 


here who want, 


ary for Europeatt 
Un- 





William holds that “the inevitable re- | fortunately tov, we do not see enough 
sult must be a lowering of the morale | of the Chinese maiden to be able to 


of the Indian service. 
embark on an Indi: 
affords a fair prospect of living com- 
fortably.” They must degenerate, and 
be no longer noted for the strict inti- 
grity that has characterised the Indian 
‘ivil Service hitherto. “ A missionary 
in the United States army, when accused 
of drunkenness, asked whether Uncle 
Sam expected all the cardinal virtues 
for fifteen dollars a month.” Here 
there is a touch of the Jdaudator 
temporis acti. All this leads up to Sir 
William’s main it, which is that 
young men in India cannot afford 
to mary on a en-penuy rupee. 
He treats with considerable tenderness 
the temporary connections that men 
formed im the old days with native 
beauties, but says that “men are not 
now supposed to leave their morals in 
Egypt when they go to the East, as they 
me presumed to cast them off at the 
ay 
India.” And’ therefore what many 
would esteem a danger, he says, is 
threatening—martiage between Euro- 
peans aud Indians. “If we consider in 









what female beauty consists, as in| t 


deepness or richness of colour, in grace- 
fulness of outline and curve, in large 
and brilliant eyes, in luxuriant hair, in 
vivacity of expression, not even the 
Anglo-Saxon female will surpass the 
liau female who is not exposed to the 
itudes of weather and climate.” He 

s on to speak many good words for the 
sometimes despised Eurasiaus, and holds 
that Eurasian and Indian maidens can 
make good wives, “in the sense we Euro- 











visi 





when they travelled that route to} 





“People will uot | write of her in such glowing terms as 
career unless it | Sir William Moore does of 


‘her Indian 
cousin 


THE ORIGIN OF PAPER 
CURRENCY IN SEALS. 
‘Tux introduction of paper currency in 
China is very closely connected with 
the ancient history of prin Those 
native authors who have referred to 
early passages which speak of the em- 
ployment of seals by officers to give a 
money value to certain articles as the 
real connuencemeut of paper currency 
have dove quite right, Grass cloth, 
anid paper all admit of an impres- 
nm being made on them with ink or 
with vermilion. In fact, vermilion mixed 
with oil was perhaps the oldest printer's 
ink and the impression of the seal made 









| of jade, copper, silver, gold or wood was, 


if We allow the word block to include 
stone and metal, the oldest block print- 
ing. The Chinese saw seals from 
Western Asia and they made them 
themselves with their own writing cut 
upon them to be used in giving validity 
to official documents, as also to employ 
them as amulets to protect them from 
imaginary evils. ‘The seal was not only 
used to stamp charms, but the handle 
was a tortoise, a tiger, or some other 
emblem of longevity or power, in order 
that it might have a defensive effect 
against evil. These ideas imported 
from Western Asia with the seals were 
as willingly adopted by the Chinese for 
imitation as the more reasonable idea 
of employing the seal as a manifest 
proof of the genuineness of documents, 
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‘Among the more important of the im- 
provements intradaced aud additions 

ade to the Chow legislation by the 
Younder of the Ch'in dynasty was 
tlie extensive use of seals. ‘The pro- 
Bressive:spirit of that dynasty is un- 
questionable. ‘This is shewn by the 
fact that many features of the Chin 
Jegislation were adopted by the Han 

imperdrs. Among them was that of 
giving a seal to every officer. 'The 
silver seals now called Kuan-faug of 
‘officers of the Ist and 2nd rauk, and 
the copper seals of 'Taotais are the 
voutinuation of an old rule which has 
come down from B.C. 221. ‘The system 
has been found most useful because 
the seal was the sign of delegated 
authority, and of the fact that the 
viceroy instead of being himself a 
monarch was the represeutative of the 
imperial head of the state. ‘The seal 
was the visible sign of the change from 
feudalism to centralisation. From that 
time it gradually became a fixed idea 
with the Chinese that they must have a 
seal impressed on every writing as a 
proof of property or genuineness, All 
seholars and firms at the present time 
have a seal, and seals are placed on 
books, drawings, and letters, to an extent | 
which is quite remarkable. Since this 
custom can be traced back to the Han 
dynasty it becomes easy to understand 
that the way was open wheuever any 
‘one chose to extend a seal, by cutting 
it in relief instead of internally, into 
any one kind of blank form and into 
the printing of books. ‘The multiplica- 
tion of copies by stamping followed 
readily from the use of a stamp to give 
validity, and a stamp of four or eight 
or ten characters might readily be ex- 
panded into twenty or fifty. ‘So then | 
we have in the early use of seals the 
ideas ot official validity, of superstitious | 
eflicacy and of the possible multipli- 
cation of copies, beside the use of the | 
seal, as_given to every official appointed | 
by the Emperor. 

Some one may ask what have super- 
stitious observances to do with the) 
origin of priuting aud of paper currency ¢) 
To this the reply may be given that 
superstition makes a enstom popular 
and often helps a good notion to spread | 
rapidly. The Taoists were accustomed 
to cut'seals of the wood of the jujube 
tree four inches square, or three and a 
half of our inches, and circulated them 
aniong the people to check evil influ- 
ences. They taught the people to be- 
lieve that there were evil influences in 
the air always ready to affect them mis- 
chievously, and then they provided | 
them with guardian charms to secure 
them from the harm which they them- 
selves had taught them to fear. They | 
are not alone in thus acting, for in other | 
countries it has happened that super- 
stition has been ingeniously made a 
source of pecuniary profit by uot a few. 











he occasions when the use of seals as | 
proof of geuuineuess were required were 


of course very numerous. It is men- 
tioned tor instance that generals had 


lation among the troops under their 
command. In such a case in the third 
and fourth centuries the writing in 
camp orders would be white, while the 
ground was black or red. All the seal 
cutting and the circulation of charms 
and of mirrors with lucky sentences and 
animal shapes engraven on them were 
in evety case so much preparation for 
the success of paper currency when the 
time should come. Not only does the 
credit rich men possess contribute to 
that success, but the invention of 
blank forms rapidly multiplied by print- 
ing. ‘The blank form saves time in 
writing and it also makes the document 
more uniform, more easily tested and 
more readily accepted as valid when 
presented to a third person. The 
dynasty of Ch'in Shi-luang gave the 
use of seals to China and from that 
time forward the possession of an official 
seal became essential to each office. 
The Han dynasty simply followed the 
Ch'in dynasty rule. When this came 
to be the case the seal impressed with 
yermilion was attached by regulation to 
every document issuing from each officer, 
metropolitan or rural. 

If then the Chinese in the Han 
dyvasty had the common use of seals 
large aud small, and if paper was intro 
duced about 00 as we know, how 
long a time might be expected to elapse 
before the use of paper money, and 
the era of the priuting of books? In 
fact seven centuries passed before books 
were commonly printed, and eight cen- 
turies before paper curreucy was adopted. 
systewatically by the goverment. The 
Chinese intelligent as they certainly are, 
and lovers of every practical improve- 
ment as they plainly are, were not at all 
in a hurry to print books, to save the 
expense of copying, or to issne govern- 
ment paper money to save the expense 
of copper or silver. What the Chinese 
highly appreciate wheu adopted they are 
usually very slow to adopt. ‘This is 
true of gunpowder which they only 
began tu use about the twelfth century, 
although they had fireworks in the 
sixth century. A small cause often 
retards the adoption of remarkable in- 
ventions. In this case it seems to have 
been the habit amouz workmen of cut- 
ting into the material of the seal instead 
of cutting the inscription in relief. 
When once the thought occurred to 
some one that relief cutting would leave 
a white ground with a red or a black in- 
scription, the path would be open for the 
invention of blank forms first, and for 
the printing of books afterwards. What 
Chinese authors tell us is that seals in 
the Han dynasty and later left the 
characters white when impressions were 
taken from them, and further that in 
the Tang dynasty’ the characters in the 
impressions from seals became red. ‘The 
meaning of this statement appears to 
be that the old seals were all or almost 
all cut in intaglio and that about the 
beginning of the Tang dynasty cameo 
cutting or cutting in relief became com- 
mon. ‘This casual remark of a Chinese 


























their orders cut ou seals for rapid cireu- 


author throws light ou the fact that 


waper currency, began in the Tang 
lynasty and at the same time the period 
of printing books was brought so much 
nearer because the artisans of that age 
began to engrave in relief, ‘There was 
in fact government paper money about 
A.D. 806 and there were printed books 
about A.D, 920. 





THE NEW PUBLIC GARDEN. 
We are glad to learn from the minutes 
of the meeting of the Municipal Council 

ublished in another coluum that the 

ouncil have taken into consideration 
the conversion of the piece of waste land 
on the north of this Settlement and 
south of the Soochow Creek known as 
Ince’s Foreshore, into a supplementary 
Public Garden. ‘The idea that the 
Chinese were a dull, matter-of-fact, peo- 
ple with no sentiment for the pictures- 
que and beautiful and no appreciation 
of nature, has now died out ; it always 
had a very slight foundation, and must 
have been formed on a very superficial 
acquaintance with their character. They 
enjoy flowers aud natura! beauties of 
landscape fully as much as the average 
Westerner ; and being packed all day 
in their little shops in narrow streets, 
each shop having at least three times as 
many shopmen in it as a similar esta: 
blishment would have in the West, they 
dearly appreciate having an open space 
to which they can resort when the day’s 
work is over. Ince’s Foreshore is a 
| barren enough piece of ground at. the 
| present moment; its outlook is to the 
uorth, and its water frontage is on a 
narrow and crowded creek, instead of on 
the wide, open river; but if the Garden 
Committee undertakes, as it is hoped, 
the work of transforming it, people have 
only to go and see what has been done 
with the little bit of ground in what is 
known as the Reserve Garden, to be sure 
that ina few months this barren fore- 
shore will be turned into a picturesque 
and channing garden. 

The long and costly struggle which 
resulted in this foreshore being saved 
from being covered with Chinese houses 
was paid for by the funds contributed 
by Chinese and foreigners, and it seems 
therefore just that as the Public Garden 
is reserved for foreigners, some of their 
money too should be spent on preparing 
this foreshore primarily for Chinese use. 
We say ‘seems, because our own view 
is that this is a concession to the Chi+ 
nese, and not something they can claim 
| as of right. It cannot be too carefully 
borne in wind, when suggestions are 
made that the Chinese residents in the 
| Settlements being taxed ought to vote, 

and have equal privileges with foreign: 
ers in other ways, that these Settle- 
meuts were set apart for foreigners, and 
that it was never contemplated that any 
Chinese, except the actual employés of 
the foreiguers, should be allowed to 
reside in them. ‘The Chinese in the 
Settlements are here on sufferance, aud 
on condition of conforming strictly to 
the Land Regulatious aud contributing 
their share to any general assessmeuts : 
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in fact, when they were first allowed to 
rent or erect buildings within the foreign 
Settlement each was bound under a 
penalty of $50 for the first offence 
and the cancelling of his license on a 
repetition of it, to “ keep duly registered 
at the office of the local authority, and 
upon a board to be hung over the door 
of his house, the name and age of every 
inmate ;” a provision which has long 
since fallen into innocuous desuetude. 
We hold then that our Chinese fellow- 
residents have no rights to any more 
privileges than the foreign community 
likes to concede to them in the Settle- 
ments. As to the Public Garden, 
nothing could be more certain than 
that it was given to the British Consul 
at the time for the exclusive use of 
foreigners, and this proposed dedication 
of the Iuce Foreshore as a public recrea~ 
tion ground for the Chinese is a graceful 
and well-timed concession, of which we 
are sure that the public will approve so 
thoroughly, that the Council need not 
have waited for the authorisation of 
the ratepayers to take it in hand ; but 
as the postponement for this purpose 
will only delay the work for a month 
or so, it is no great matter. With the 
Bund lawns aud the seats on them 
open to them, this garden that is to be 
made, and the wide roads on which 
they can air themselves, as they do on 
the hot swnmer nights, our native 
fellow-residents can hi absolutely 
nothing to complain of, and if the 
foreign Chinophiles among us still com- 
plain that their protégé are unfairly 
treated because the ‘Town Band is 
not sent to play regularly on Ince’s 
Foreshore, the Council might arrange 
for the Municipal pipers to practise 
there regularly as soon as the intended 
garden is finished. ‘The communi 
will have to thank the present Coun 
for this satisfaction of a grievance wh 
is far more seutimental than practical ; 
aud Mr. Ince might be asked to testify 
his interest in his old home by present- 
ing a fountain to adorn the Chinese 
Recreation Ground, for which the Water- 
works Company would no doubt gladly 
contribute the water from the adjacent 
tower. It will be a beautiful thing to 
see the site of the battle between the 
police and Mr. Ince’s agent with his 
‘lambs’ turned into a little paradise 
where groups of happy (native) children 
will play, aud (native) youths and 
maidens dreaming stray. 

















PROGRESS IN INDO-CHINA. 
Is the north of the great Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, and surrounded by the more 
or less civilised countries, China, Annam, 
Siam, and Burma, lie two sets of semi- 
independent States, as they are called, 
the Taos to the east and the Shans to 
the west. The former are nominally 
under the suzerainty of Siam ; the latter 
belonged equally nominally to King 
Thebaw, and are now being forced to 
acknowledge our rule. So little was 
known of them until the last few years, 
and of so little importance were they’ 


that it is hard to believe that the trade 
of these remote savages can be worth 
all the trouble that is being taken about 
them; aud yet strenuous efforts are 
being made to open them to commerce. 
The trade of the Shans has been, and 
will obviously continue to be, with 
Burma on the one side and China on 
the other; the trade of the Laos has 
hitherto been with Siam, but the French 
are now making vigorous efforts to 
divert it. Luang Prabang in the north- 
east corner of Siam has been the dis- 
tributing point, taking its supplies across 
the whole depth of the kingdom from 
Bangkok, where the business is aluost 
entirely in the hands of British and 
German merchants. France has at 
Luang Prabang a consul, M. Pavie, of 
intelligence and energy, and 
Hanoi in Tongking being much nearer 
his post than Bangkok is, he has 
been, as we have recorded from time 
to time, going to and fro between 
Luang Prabang and Hanoi, in order 
to settle the most practicable route. 
Whether he succeeds in diverting the 
trade of the Laos to the French colony, 
and whether that trade is worth divert- 
ing, or not, M. Pavie has at least done 
good service to the cause of geography 
and of civilisation. He has, however, 
a competitor of his own race, in M. 
Gauthier, who is anxious to divert the 
trade of mang Prabang not to ‘Toug- 
king but to French Cochin China. Luar 
Prabang 
after making a wide détour almost. to 
the centre of Siam, comes down through 
Cambodia and enters the sea in Cochin 
China, M. Gauthier has come down 
the Meikong throughout its entire length 
to settle its navigabi He found it 
full of rapids and cataracts, one rapid 
in Cambodia being impracticable even 
for native boats coming down ; but he 
is still of opinion that it may be made 
practicable. It is impossible to believe 
that commercial cousiderations alone 
have impelled M. Pavie and M. Gauthier 
to their explorations, and it is a con- 
sciousness of this, no doubt, which has 
helped to induce the King of Siam to 
look with favourable eyes ou the con- 
struction of the great trunk line of rail- 
way through his country, at which Sir 
Andrew Clarke has been’ working. 
While the French have been explor- 
ing these dependencies of Siam from 
the east, the English have not been 
idle from the west; and one of Mr. 
Gauthier’s reasons for urging the French 
to take prompt action is, that the Eng- 
lish are getting on so fast in Upper 
Burma, that they will soon reach the 
Laos from that side. To the English, 
however, the trade of the Shans and 
Laos is only a side issue; their real 
objective being Yunnan and the com- 
merce of South-west China. In taking 
Rangoon or Moulmein as the starting 
point of our route to the Shan and Laos 

















vautage will be lessened if the Isthmus 
of Kra is ever pierced by the coutem- 
pes canal, and it is our object there- 
fore to get the trade into our hands 
before this work is undertaken. Messrs. 
Colquhoun and Hallet are the men 
who have pushed most energetically the 
question of a railway from Lower 
Burma to Chiua, their proposed route 
being by Moulmein and Ratu, thence 
through Siam by Zimmé and Chiengsen: 
This route, if followed, would take in 
the Laos states, but it has the dis- 
advantage of uot being entirely within 
British territory, at. present. In cou- 
sideration of this the Indian Govern- 
ment has been engaged iu improvitig 
the caravan route from Bhamo to the« 
Chiuese frontier. The railway frou 
Rangoon to Mandalay is being continued 
to Bhamo, and while the Royal Engineers 
have been improving the caravan route 
from Bhamo onwards, they have also 
been investigating the possibility of 
building a railway aloug it to Yunman. 
Meanwhile a Mr. W. Sherriff, formerly 
of Messrs. Stewart, ‘Thomson & Co. 
of Manchester, has been investigating 
on behalf of the Rangoon Chamber of 
Commerce the means of communication 
through the Shan States, aud he has 
come to the conclusion, in which he is 
supported by Mr. Baber, that the route 
he proposes, entirely through British 
territory, is a better one than Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s. We give some extracts from 
his letters in another col. He 
agrees with what Mr. Baber told us 
long age, that the route taken by the 
caravans between Yuman aud Bhamo 
is far too dificult for a railway, but he 
has a third route of which he will give 
full details in the Report that he is 

~¢ for the Rangoon Chauber. 
lieved to be from Mandalay 
eastward to the west bank of - the 
Salween river, following this west 
bank up to the Chinese frontier, in 
the hope that the Chinese will some 
day carry it on to eng-yueh ‘or 
Momein, where the line will join the 
caravan route. Which of these schemes 
will be carried out is in the lap of the 
future, but this short sketch of them 
may be of use to our readers now that 
so much attention is being directed to 
the south-west of China and the States 
to the south of it. 





























Reviews. 





THE ENGLISH MAIL PAPERS. 





‘Tus topic of the week ending the 19th of 
July was the withdrawal of his counsel by 
Mr. Parnell from the Commission, because 
the Judges refused to order the Loyal and 
Patriotic Union to be brought in for dis» 
section. The suggested reason seems to 
have been merely a pretext. The opinions 
of the home papers are diametricall 

opposed as to the wisdom of Mr. Paruell’s 





States we have the great advantage of 
being so much nearer the west, the 
necessity of doubling the Malay Penin- 
sula so greatly increasing the distance 
to the French colonies ; but this ad- 





course according as they take the Unioni-t 
or Separatist side. Of course, if Judge 
Hannen and his colleagues had wished to 
lengthen out the enquiry, of which they 
must be heartily tired, they might have 
stretched their commission and done what 
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‘Mr. Parnell professed to want ; but, as the 
St, James's Gazette argues :— 

‘There must on cool consideration bea general 
agreement that the Court is right in refusing 
to enlarge its reference by opening a new 
inquiry into the character and proceedings of 
the Loyal and Patriotic Union.» This, in fact, 
fs what it is asked to do by Sir Charles Rus- 
sell. The question whether certain charges 
brought against A are well-founded or not is 
juite distinct from the question as to the mo- 
tives which induced B to bring them, and how 
heset about the work, The Special Commission 
has been authorised to inquire into the first 
only, and has no power to enlarge its refer- 
ence—to say nothing of the fact that if it were 
to do so the ramifications of the inquiry would 
be endless. It may be true that the * why” 
and the “how” are important parts of the 
whole story. Doubtless they are; but they 
are not the parts which are now before the 
‘Special Commission, and moreover they can 
Ge examined elsewhere. For the present they 
are superfluous. It really matters very little 
whether B believed the story le told, or con- 
cocted it out of hatred to A; whether he 
accepted charges made by others blindly, or 
prompted the others to make them. ‘The 
truth or falsehood of the charges ean be as- 
certained without bringing fresh defendants 
into the case. When the report of the Com- 
mission is known we shal] learn whether there 
is occasion to take further proceedings. 

‘The probability is that it was the enor- 
mous expense that compelled Mr. Parnell to 
take this much-debated course. ‘The work 
of the Commission, as far as the public is 
concerned, was done when the Pigott letters 
were shewn to be forgeries ; the leadi 
Home Rulers have been examined and cross. 
exatined, and the Commissioners’ minds 
must be nearly made up. Sir Henry James 
will nuke a powerful summing-up after the 
vacation, which Sir Charles Russell will 
not be there to answer, but as there is no 
jury to be convinced, but three remarkably 
foute judges, it is not likely that Mr. 
Parnell and’ his friends will lose much 
by this, It is sit necessary to believe 
that it was ill-humour, oF conscious- 
ness that the judges were unalterably 
against him, that decided Mr. Parnell to 
withdraw his counsel. The murder of 
Dr. Cronin is doubtless checking the flow 
of money from the States, and if the Home 
Rule exchequer is low, Mr. Parnell had to 
Jook out for as soft a place as he could get 
to full on and as the Daily Teleyraph, piling 
up its metaphors as usual, says ;—"* Nobody 
would know better than’ those accustomed 
to Trish hunting-fields that when the sad- 

lipped aud the feet are out of the 
stirrups, and when, too, there is a stone 
wall or a big brook ahead, the poiut is not 
to tind a perfectly pleasant spot to fall on, 
but to take the best you can get. The 
question of the books uf the Union was, 
Feriape, as oft place as the advisers of 
fir. Paruell and his associates could hope 
to light upon, and they have accordingly 
slipped off there,” ‘The following extract 
from the Standard gives the moderate 
Unionist view of the incident :-— 

Mr. Parnell’s withdrawal now at the 
eleventh hour will be interpreted, not as a 

rotest against the limited character of the 
Eivestigation, but as an angry admission of 
the futility of the arduous efforts he has made 
to exculpate himself. We make all allow- 
ance for the effect which the long strain has 

roduced upon an overstrung temperament. 
Fes easy enough for lookers on to ‘cep cool. 
But to explain the false step taken yesterday 
is not to undo the mischief it must occasion 
to the cause of which Mr. Parnell is the de- 
voted champion, Far from discrediting in 
advance the conclusions at which in due 
course the Judges will arrive, the demonstra: 
tion of ill humovr on the part of the persons 
whose conduct is to be reported on, will sug- 
gest the inference that, in fe ealepent of the 
accused, the verdict is not likely to be 
altogether favourable to them. ‘The judicious 
‘will, of course, await with impartial minds 
the definite declaration of the Court ; but if, 
meanwhile, a prejudice is stirred up’ against 
the Irish members Mr. Parnell will, in making 
this ill-timed and ill-judged retreat, have only 
himself to blame, 
bu - 




































































This, from the Pall Mall, the wild Separa- 
tist view :-— 

‘What is the profit and loss account of Mr. 
Parnell’s withdrawal from the Commission ? 
‘The loss is very small, and can be very shortly 
stated. We lose the opportunity of sitting 





, | throagh Sir Henry James's speech and check- 


ig any egregious misstatements. So far as 
;, this is of course a loss ; for however 
fh ‘one’s opinion of the impartiality of the 
judges may be, nobody sup] hat. they 
ill themselves supply the loss of Sit Charley 
Russell—that Mr. Justice Smith, for instance, 
will henceforth hold a watching brief for Mr. 
Parnell. Secondly, we lose the right of reply ; 
but against this it should be remembered that 
whatever impression it was possible to make 
on the judges’ minds has been made already 
by Sir Charles Russell's speech—a performance 
which could not be bettered ; and further, 
that if any reply is still thought desirable, 
Mr. Davitt is free to make it, and he will do 
it quite as well as any of the counsel. ‘This 
exhausts, so far as we can see, all the loss 
entailed by the withdrawal. ‘Of course the 
Tories will say—indeed they have begun 
saying already—that a guilty conscience 
a desire to be well out of an embarrassin 
inguiry were the real causes of ‘Tuesday's 
dramatic con: But this assertion is too 
alpably absurd for the opportunity of making 
F'fo be counted as a toss. "We are fret, 
therefore, to turn to the profit side of the 
account, ind here the items are very clear and. 
large. In the first pl 
consideration that the step will save money. 
‘The Commission has been a very heavy ta 
on very slender resources. In’ the second 
place, the withdrawal of the Irish members 
will be an enormous relief to them politically 
as well as financially. 
‘The situation in France, or the ** Contra- 
dictions of Frauce,” as the St, James's heads 
its article, fills some space in the papers. 
‘The St. James's distinguishes itself by thi 
extraurdinary sentence :-~**'To comm 
morate the 
of mistakes and Ginevtes which is called the 
French Revolution she has created an 
Exhibition which is not only a tolerably 
clear sign of commercial stability and pro- 
gressiveness, but an ummistakeable proof 
that Frenchmen have lost no jot or tittle 
of their taste, their energy, or theic organ- 
ising and adwinistrative capacities” ; the 
latter part of which is true enough, but it 
is rather startling to hear the French Re- 
volution called “paltry.” Every kind of 
depreciatory term has been applied to it at 
one time ot another, but we never heard it 
called ‘paltry’ before. The article goes 
on with much just praise of the French, 
only condemning them fer being s» much 
afraid of General Boulanger. Here the 
St. James's seems to mistake the French 
people, for, the French parliament, now 
issulved ; that the Deputies were and the 
Ministry are very much afraid of the Gen- 
eral is obvious, and they paid him a very 
high compliment in rushing through the 
moribund Chamber the law prohibiting 
any candidate from being returned by 
several constituencies at once : 

In outward seeming the measure is general 
in its terms: in the words of the Cabinet, 
is to prevent a plebiscite from being taken in 
the name of any single man. But in fact it 
may be translated into the motion which 
witty M. Le Herissé most unkindly compelled 
the President to read out to the Chamber :— 

Article 1.—It shall not be lawful for General 
Boulanger to come forward as a candidate at 
any election. 

Article 2.—AIl the members of the present 

islature who voted for the prosecution of 
General Boulanger shall hold their seas for 
life. 

Te remains to be seen whether the old de- 
mocrats of Greece were not wise in coupli 
Republican institutions with the possibility 
of ostracising « politician too powerful for the 
State in which he was expected to play a 
constitutional part. 

Neither the Saturday nor the Spectator 
has anything tu say about France this 
week, except an unimportant paragraph in 
the latter's “* News of the Week.” 

‘The opening article in the Spectator is 



















































try and discreditable series 

































































on ‘The Advance of the Dervishes,” which; 


there is the prosaic | ¢ 





it says, ‘tis serious;” a remark both 
weighty and true. How little is known of 
what is going on in Nubia is shewn by the 
Spectator’s wondering whether these der- 
vishes are some of El Senoussi’s men, he 
being the leader of the monastic orga 
tion behind Tripoli, and waging war on the 
Mahdists for many months past, or part 
of the Mahdi’s army. “It they are not 
followers uf El Senoussi, but part of the 
Mahdi’s army, then something has occurred 
in the haze-covered depths of the Soudan 
causing a recrudescence of fanaticism, and 
a new hope that God may enable his 
servants to defeat the infidels who are 
rotecting Egypt and spoiling the dream of 
islam, the general uprising of the Arab 
peoples.” The Spectator, writing before 
General Grenfell’s vietory, shews what a 
terrible danger a defeat would have been: 
but we especially call attention to this 
article, because in it the Spectator, a paper 
which ‘carries its humanitarianis¢n to sen- 
timentality, combats those who have used 
hard words of General Grenfell because he 
did his best ip aka it the dervishes getting 
to the Nile to drink :— 


The deaths from thirst reported in the 
messages need not distress us more than 
any other deaths. Hunger and thirst are 
instruments of war as much as shells or 
are, in fut, what every besieging 
if Paris is the place besieged, 
» imately rely on. Armies cut aque: 
ducts as they stop provisions, General 
Grenfell. has’ no right whatever to. ex- 
pend his own soldiers in order to. prevent 
stiffering to an iug enemy, who can ter- 
minate the suffering at a moment's notice by 
throwing down his ar > long us we 
spare all who subm sive war is 
allowable—we do all that which humanity 
requires, If itis urged that non-combatants 
suffer, even children dying, we answer that 
the enemy brought them, and can seve them 
by giving up his bad porpose, Al the wuffer: 
ing the Arabs nay endure is trivial compared 
with the suffering they would inflict on Bgypt 
If they entered it as conquorors compelled 40 
live by requisition, and intending, as they do 
intend, to use its resources for religious war. 
‘The excellent people who weep and sigh be- 
cause Arabs die of thirst, do not know the 
kind of hell upon earth « hundred thousand 
Arabs sweeping over Turkey in Asia, Egypt, 
and the Southern fringe of the Mediterranean 
would create, ‘That must be stopped, if an 
army dies cither of hunger or thirst, 


General Grenfell, as we know, weakened 
himself seriously by the loss of the services 
of the men whom he had to detail to guard 
his numerous prisoners; a more brutal 
commander would in such a case have been 
careful to make no prisoners to guard. 

The Saturday is not a very entertaining 
number this eek, but that paper has « 
really powerful article on the silly and even 
criminal sentimentality that has forbidden 
By legislation the employment in, theutres 
of children under ten, ‘The last of the four 
little sketches on the subject in Punch 
illustrates the Saturday's point. In the 
Pall Mull’s “Tittle-tattlo” is a very cynical 
note on the subject ; we may object to the 
boredom of infant prodigies, who are, how- 
ever, generally not much’ nearer ten in 
reality’ that Miss Ninetta. Crusumles was; 
but who is not touched by th 
little dots who come on as fa 
Harris's pautomimes? There i 
good story in this Tittle-tattle — 


‘The Shah is starring in the provinces. 
Here is a delightful story about the old man, 
which has the additional merit of being true. 
At a social function where Mr. Gladstone was 
one of the guests somebody told the Persian 
monarch that the G. O. “M. was about to 
celebrate his golden wedding. | His golden 
wedding !” exclaimed the dusky potentate, 
“what is that!” It was pointed out to his 
Majesty that when a man has lived with one 
wife for fifty years he is said to have cele- 
brated his golden wedding.‘ Ab,” observed 
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Nasr-ed-Din, evidently thinking of that well- 
stocked harem at Teheran, ‘it is better to 
live with one wife for fifty years than with 
fifty wives for oue year !” 





Scene ee 
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Mr. Labouchore does not often back up 
his former friend and colleague, Mr. Ed- 
mund: Yates; but this week’s Truth con- 
firma in every point the World's account of 
the discreditable history of the Delagoa 
Bay Railway Company, of which we recent 
ly gave a summary. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, &e. 

‘The Ethics of the Chinese, with special 
reference to the Doctrines of Human Nature 
and Sin; by the Rev. Grittith John. 
Printed at the Hankow Mission Press, 1889. 

It is thirty years since the Rev. Grifiith 
John, who had then only studied the Chi- 
nese language for four years, contributed 
this paper to what was then the North- 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Phere was then, as Dr. John reminds us, 


no Legge to consult; indeed the great j 


translator of the Classics refers to Dr. 
John’s brochure, which has now been re- 
rinted, and characterises it as a ‘compre- 
onsive and able sketch,” which most aptly 
describes it. ‘To the student of the Ethics 
of the Chinese it is an invaluable introdue- 
tion to the Classics themselves, for it gives 
in some twenty-five pages a complete sum- 
mary of the views of Confucius, Menci 
and’ their successors. ‘Tu the practical 
man the discussion as to whether man's 
nature at birth is a tabula rasa, or whether 
hois naturally prone to guod or to depravity, 
seems merely academic ; the most general- 
ly approved theory now-a-days is that man 
is what his ancestors have made him to 
be, the tendencies for which they are 
responsible being modifiable by education 
and circumstances. “Dr. John has done well 
to republish his article, a copy of which it 
has been ditticult of late to obtain ; for 
though later writers have amplified’ the 
subject, they have not been able to impugn 
the accuracy of the writer's summary. 


‘The Street Chapel Pulpit (in Mandarin), 
by Rev. Hampden C. Du Bose, Minister at 
tho Yang Yoh Hong (3 ff %), Soochow. 
Printed at the American Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Shanghai, 1889. 

‘This portly volume contains 200 sermons 
written in colloquial mandarin, which has 
been revised by the Rev. S, I. Wood. 
bridge of the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Chinkiang. They are classified in the 
English Index, (which comes at the end, 
and occupies the only English page of the 
book), under the following thirteen heads : 
Theology, False Religions, Sin, Light of 
Nature, ete., Soterivloyy, Miracles, Repen- 
tance, Faith, etc., the Spirit's Work, 
Worship, Parables, the Gospel, Miscella- 
neous, Eschatology. Soteriology includes 
35 chapters having more special reference 
than the rest to the historical personality 
of the Redeemer, and Eschatology embraces 
the concluding 12 chapters which bear on 
what comes last, i.e. death, to be followed 
by a future state of Heaven or Hell. 

‘These sermons are written in the simplest 
of atyles; the author does not set himself to 
argue with literati, but speaks ex cathedrd as 
the ‘Yang Sien-shing” (foreign teacher) to 
illiterate hearers. He is dogmatic and un- 
compromising in his assertions ; energetic, 
practical, and often good-naturally hu: 
morous, in his exhortati The book is 
more authoritative than persuasive ; more 
exoteric than esoteric, it touches neither 
the esthetic nor the mystical side of Chris- 
tanity, but takes an “Evangelical” stand 
upon the Christian Scriptures, which it ac- 
cepts as literal, as well the Old as the Testa- 
ment, In Chapter 167, in which the author 
exposes the differences between Protestant 
and Catholie doctrines, he gives this as the 
first, that the Protestants unreservedly 
hand the whole Bible open into the hands 
of the people, mentioning incidentally the 
interesting fact that last year 600,000 copies 
were sold throughout Chin: 

‘A curious instance of this literality occurs 
in Chapter 195, which is one of a few 












































couched in dialogue form. It ison Heaven. 
“How many gates has Soochow?” “Six.” 
“What are they made of?” “Brick and 
stone.” ‘How many gates has Heaven?” 
“North, three, South, three, East, three, 
West, three; in all, twelve gates.” "“ What 
are they made of?” ‘All of pearl.” ‘How 
high is the wall of Soochow?” “Thirty or 
forty feet.” “How high is the wall of 
Heaven?” ‘One hundred and forty-four 
feet.” ‘What made of?” “Of jade of 
twelve kinds.” ‘How are the roads 
metalled in Soochow?” * With stone, ete.” 
“How are the roadsin the Heavenly City!” 
“All laid with gold.” The dialogue goes 
ith its quaint comparison, founded on 
nown Chinese proverb (Shang Yu 
Tien-t'ang, Hsia Yu Su Hang) “Above is 
Heaven, below are Soochow and Hang- 
chow.” " Soochow is ten li long by six li 
‘broad, Heaven as big as the Eighteen 
Provinces, i.e. 400,000 times the size of 
Soochow.’ This reminds one of Bunyan, 

Tt is curious to find a sermon necessary 
against drunkenness, but there is one, 4nd 
the author denounces it as a prevalent vice 
at Soochow. That there should be two 
sermons against gambling and opium need 
excite no surprise ; neither need it that Mr. 
Du Bose, being a U.S. citizen, disclaims par- 
ticipation in the opium trade on the part of 
his country, and throws the blame on Eng- 
land and poor India, which he says, has 
sent two curses to China, Buddhism and 
opium. This we think a little severe, for 
when India sent Buddhism to China, she 
did not send it as the nonsensical idolatry 
which excites Mr. Du Bose’s indignation. 
He is sometimes (dare we say it ?) inclined 
to be a little too brusque, a little too 
masterful, in his iconoclasm.’ ‘* The Book 
of Changes "—the poor old I King—we are 
told, is * the worst of books.” The rather 
difficult question, “ What is Nirvana ?” is 
summarily dismissed with the answer that 
it is nonsense of the priests. The Sun- 
worshipper is audaciously told that as 
both bodies equally are created beings, 
to worship the sun is quite as ridiculous 
as to worship a pig. The tender-hearted 
Buddhist vegetarian asks, “How then, if 
thou shalt not take life only applies to the 
genus homo among creatures, am I to treat 
the animals?” And the reply is “Kill and 
eat them, and praise the Lord!” ‘This last 
is quite Cromwellian if not Mahometan i 
its tierce decisiveness ; but hardly concilia- 
tory enough in tone or persuasive in argu- 
ment to convince people who may be led, 
but will not be driven. It calls to mind 
in a delightful way a recent missionary 
anecdote about au old heathen lady who 
“tured from her vegetarianism and served 
the Lord:” a story which if lost would 
leave a gap in comic literature. 

The Chapters on Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Confucianism, (Chap. XVIII, ete.) in dia- 
logue form, are all very interest The 
author shows more respect for Confu- 
cianism than for the other systems, al- 
though he does not scruple to tax the 
modern Confucianist. with — pharisaical 

isy. ‘These chapters and others 
aghout the book contain many 
strange details about idolatrous beliefs and 
practices, of which Mr. Du Bose, an old 
resident at Soochow and a careful observer, 
is entitled to speak with authority. He 
has lately published an interesting work on 
‘The ‘Three Religions of China” (New 
York, Armstrong and Low, Broadway, 1887) 
dealing with this subject, and going ‘partly 
over the same ground as that covered by the 
Rey. J. Doolittle in a similar work relatin; 
especially to Foochow. In this book, whic! 
is much more entertaining than the work 
by the same author under review, the reader 
will find these curious particulars served 
up in more palatable form, in English and 
not in Swhrca. 

On the whole, these are capital sermons 
for the humble’ class of hearers. for whom 
they are evidently intended. In a fraternal 
straightforward way, relieved oceasionably 
by a little quiet banter, they lay bare to 





















































them the ridiculous side of the superstitions, 
(alas! how many far worse than vegetarian- 
ism) before which they grovel, and point 
out the road to a purer religion’ and a hap- 
pier life. They are hardly too long for the 
student missionary to learn off by heart ; 
and if spoken out intelligibly are interesting 
enough in-their many subjects, and native 
enough in their arrangement, to be listened 
to with attention by those whom he ad: 
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NANKING, 
—+—— 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

The natives of Nanking and the many 
thousands of strangers within their gates 
have just finished celebrating what is to 
them perhaps the greatest feast of the year; 
the **Ti-tsan” (jaya) festival. Multitudes 
of pilgrims have been gathering here during 
the past month to worship at the shrine of 
this famous Buddhist saint. New-year 
itself scarcely occasions such noisy demon- 
strations as this feast. 

Tn the northern part of the city, near an 
old, olosed gato, Enown as the’**Teing- 
liang” Gate, rises a lofty hill called the 
Cleat-cool mountain (yz [f]) and some 
times the little “Kiu Hwa” mountain 
GfeJLS#). From the shelter, house on its 
summit # beautiful view is had of the city 
and surrounding country. Beyond the wall 
is a glimpse of the Yangtze and tho 
passing steamers, Just. within the wall 
near the foot of the hill is the foreign 
cemetery, a quiet restful spot sheltered 
by the green hills that rise about it, and 
reached by a shady retired road that winds 
through the valley. Still nearer, a flight of 
stairs cut in the rough conglomerate rock 
leads to a small temple, most picturesquely 
situated upon a spur of the mountain. On 
the other side toward the city one of the 
largest ancestral temples of Nanking has 
recently been built, where the ‘shades” 
of a famous family’are supposed to mako 
their residence. The sides of the moun- 
tain are covered with a well-preserved 
forest, too rare a sight in China, and a 
well-paved path winds among the trees to 
the celebrated temple of Ti-tsan built just 
below the summit. By what name the 
saint was known in life tradition does not 
say; but he was a foreigner who came 
from Siam, we are told, at some time during 
the Tang dynasty. His hermitage was on 
the “Kiu Hwa” mountain near Wuhu, 
where he is reported to have acquired such 
holiness as to merit Buddha-hood. This 
honour he, like Kwan Yin, refused, prefer- 
ring to remain where he could succour the 
sinful race of men. Since his departure 
from the world he is supposed to rule tho 
world of spirits; and every year at the be- 
ginning of the seventh month he opens 
the gate of hell to release the spirits 
from torture for a season; and therefore 
dnring this month the pious and the fear- 
ful gather from all parts of the country to 
this, the chief shrine of his cult, to light 
candles and burn incense before the great 
idol and so secure the favour of the saint 
against the day of death. A large, rich- 
toned bell sends out its solemn notes 
‘across the valley day and night throughout 
the year, and now and then at other seasons 
solitary worshipper finds his way to the 
temple; but in the seventh month the roads 
leading to the “Tsing-liang shan” are“ 
thronged with pilgrims, and the teabooths 
by the wayside are marked in the day-time 
by the emblem of the festival, a blue, 
triangular flag, bearing seven white stars 
joined by a zigzag line and said to repre- 
Sent the constellation of the Great Bear, 
and at night by long strings of lanterns 
| swinging from the flag-staff. Many of the 
\ Worshippers are persons who have mado 
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vows during the year, perhaps to secure 
the life of a parent or other relative who 
has been ill, in which case if the desired 
blessing has been obtained during the past 
year, he pauses at every step of the way 
and kowtows, If two or three years have 
passed since the favour was granted he kow- 
tows at every second or third step, and so 
forany number of years, as long as he may 
live. "This year a lady from near the South 
Gate, some twelve or fifteen li away, was seen 
fulfilling such a vow and was 90 nearly ex- 
hausted before reaching the temple that two 
other women, one on either side, were re- 
quired tohelp her rise and kneel ateach step. 

‘he last four days of the month have been 
the great days of the feast, marked by pro- 
cessions night and day, gong-beating, firing 
of crackers, and the usual accompaniments 
of an idolatrous celebration. Yesterday 
being the first day of the Eighth Month, 
the spirits were supposed to return to hell ; 
and some special service having reference 
to this was held at «ne of the temples near 
Pei Mén Ktiao (4GP9HE) being marked 
chiefly by the unmusical noises which 
usually distinguish the Buddhist worship. 

Yesterday was the day, too, when the 
two officials (4 2E) who are to superintend 
the coming examination were expected to 
arrive, The examination will open on the 
eighth of the present Chinese mouth and 
bids fair to be largely attended, though not 
by so great a number of students as last 
ear. 

Dr, and Mrs. Mateer have been in the 
city for a couple of weeks past, to the great 
enjoyment of our little community. ~The 
Doctor is busily engaged on his forth- 
coming Chinese Lessons, adjusting them 
to the dialect of this region. ‘There are 
many of us who are eagerly awaiting the 
publication of the book. 

Asad affair occurred on the river here 
last Saturday. A very strong north-east 
wind was blowing when a ferry-bout with 
too much sail attempted to cross from the 
other side of the river aud was overturned, 
all the passengers, some thirty or forty in 
number, being drowned. 

26th Aug. 


FLOODS AT NINGPO. 
—— 

THIRTY OR FORTY PEOPLE DROWNED. 

Heavy rains visited Ningpo and. the 
surrounding country last week, causing 
an immense volume of water to rush down 
the Ningpo river. In consequence of this, 
both the bridges of boats were carried 
away, and the pontoons drifted down the 

ver, some of them fetching up near Chin- 
hai. The first bridge was carried away on 
Saturday afternoon and the second on Sun- 
day morning; while at 9 p.m. on Saturday 
the water was knee deep on the bund, and 
Inter on became deeper. The junks on the 
Kuangtung side, that is, opposite to Ningpo 
settlement, were carried away by the 
freshets. “There was no flood tide, the 
river running ebb all day on Sunday, and 
the banks were converted into vast lakes as 
far as the eye could see. In consequence 
of the floods, between thirty and forty lives 
were lost, through the capsizing of small 
boats and the breaking away of the bridges. 
It is also stated that the water was ten feet 
deep round the ice-houses which are such 
prominent feature in the landscape as one 
goes up the Ningpo River, and it is to be 
feared that Shanghai will suffer in conse- 
quence from a disagreeable dearth of fresh 
fish. 




















NEWCHWANG. 
—+—_ 
(eno ovR ows CORRESPONDEST.) 

‘We have been having rather heavy rains, 
and it is to be hoped these will not con- 
tinue as the crops are in good order and 
require sunny weather to ripen thoroughly. 
The heat which had been oppressive is 
quite gone and the Fahrt, yesterday ranged 





from 62° to 70° so that warmer clothing is 
the order of the day and a blanket at night 
de viguenr. 

H.M.S. Espoir arrived on the 18th and 
on the 20th the return cricket match was 
played. It was a very hollow affair, all in 
favour of the Navy whose team, however, 
was unexpectedly strengthened by the co- 
operation of a gentleman who was intro- 
duced as the Captain of Marines and who 


played splendidly, scoring 49 runs out of | 


the total of 84. The community only ob- 
tained 22 runs, some of the best men going 
out with a duck’s egg. However, it was 
a very pleasant evening, and we are eager 
for the conqueror when the Espoir comes 
again. It is very nice to notice what a 
gentlemanly team of cricketers this vessel 
was able to put together. ‘‘Jack” ashore 
in this case was an honour to any society 
and we sincerely hope to have another 
match with them even at the risk of being 
well thrashed. 
22nd Aug. 


SOUTH FORMOSA. 


‘The Chintung brought us from Amoy the 
following interesting notes from a recent 
visitor to the island :— 

No sooner did H.E. Liu Ming-chuan 
get back to Tai-peh-fu than he at once 








despatched Mr. H. C. Matheson, C.E., his | 


chief and confidential engineer, ‘to explore 
and report. Mr. Matheson, I assume, with 
that prescience which becomes a professional 
mau, saw at once the direction in which 
improvements, to be of any permanent 


benefit, must lie, and proceeded directly to | 


Takow,though he had nominally come to Tai- 
wan-foo to survey the four-mile bit of plain 
which lies between Anping and the city, 
and on which there was some talk of laying 
a railway or tramway. I must here remin 

you of the fact that for years generations 
of Consuls and Commissioners have been 
urging on the Chinese Government the 








absolute necessity for dredging the eapacious | 
up a rich | 


Ingoon at Takow, and so openi 
and populous area to trade. Apart how- 
ever from its commercial capabilities, the 
lagoon, if dredged, would form one of the 
safest and most splendid harbours in the 
world, either as a resort for the navy or 
a refuge, in time of typhoons, for the large 
commercial marine constantly navigating 
the Fermosa Channel. The area between 
Taiwanfoo and Takow, where the sugar that 
forms the staple produce of the island is 
chiefly grown, and also that lying to the 
south of Takow as far down as the South 
Cape, would be immediately benefited 
by the possession of such an outlet as 
Takow offers, and, in a word, as all 
the strong geographical and natural advan- 
tages so markedly possessed by South 
Formosa for the development of her rich 
resources are obviously concentrated in the 
execution of this work nothing further 
should be needed to recommend it. Alas ! 
all has hitherto been urged in vain ; one 
Taotai, who was on the point of carrying 
out the proj work, suddenly died, and 
things began to fall back into that happy- 
go-lucky, or go-as-you-please style, not- 























withstanding which’ however so plenteous | 


were the facilities for production that a 


certain amount of trade used to exist which | 


undoubtedly caused South Formosa to be 
looked on in past years as one of the most 
promising of treaty ports. ‘The steamers 
used to run regularlyto Takow. Through an 
accident or freak of temper shown by an 
ofilcial, they were suddenly ordered to call 
only at Anping, an open roadstead oppo- 
site Taiwanfoo. In these old days schooners 
used to go across to Takow about once a 
week laden with imports whence their 
cargoes were distributed. All went ‘ mer- 
ry as a marriage bell’ so long as outside 
markets kept up their demand for Takow 
sugar. Gradually bounties and other 
things intervened, these markets ceased to 
be profitable, the trade, save with Japan, 
died off, the blockade came on, things gor 


worse and worse, foreign firms withdrew 
until now the sole import trade is repre- 
sented by what a solitary and scantily 
laden steamer, calling once in 10 days, can 
easily supply. "From Taiwanfoo, thus impel- 
led to be the distributing centre, the goods 
have to be carried on men’s backs over 
the country, prices regulated as the small 
| syndicate at Tuiwanfoo desire and intensified 
| by the costly mode of transport, are high, 
and consumption as disastrously controlled. 
| An artificial, very artificial importance has 
| been thus temporarily given tothe northern 
| port and so matters have jogged until H.E. 
| Liu Ming-chuan went and saw for himself 
the other day. It is no secret that Mr. 
Matheson confirms the opinions of former 
| engineers as to the ease with which Takow 
can be dredged to a depth of 25 feet, and 
aharbour made capable of holding a very 
large fleet of ships whether naval or com 
metcial. A railway from Takow passing 
through the middle of the rich and populous 
districts can almost be laid down as the 
ground stands, no tunnels are required, 
and only one or two bridges, which can be 
| cheaply and speedily built. ‘Mr. Matheson 
is still on the road and is making a com- 
| plete survey there, as he has already done 
of the harbour, if the Governor should 
also see fit to run a railway to Taiwanfoo 
from Anping there can be no harm in his 
doing so, though it can never be more than 
a mere toy or show work, The canal or 
small creek which runs right up to the city 
would always successfully compete with it 
asa freight carrier, but as one of the chief 
reasons there for’ popular dislike tu any 
lovy being made is that hitherto the 
wernment has not spent a cent, or 
deed done anything for the south, 
it may not be impolitie if some such 
showy, though generally unnecessary, sop 
be thrown in, hence they can have no 
objection to the tram or railway being 
jearried out, always provided its execution 
‘does not interfere with the grand work 
which will, as we believe, so materially 
benefit and permanently advance that part 
of the island. I have said nothing of the 
coal and oj] mines which may thus become 
accessible, and as, judged from the events 
at Kelung, these’ may pass under foreign 
control, not only does there seem a chance 
of foreiguers once more having an interest 
in the place, but the outlook may thus 
become so tempting as to enable South 
Formosa yet to present a field for western 
enterprise and profit such as scarcely any 
port now remaining on the mainland, can 
offer. As something has been said about 
dredging the outlet of the little 
which flows past Anping and emptic 
fon the sea beach opposite the roadstead, 
it may be mentioned that, provided a 
gigantic breakwater could be built out to 
sea, and which must cost many millions, 
then perhaps the feasibility of digging 
the sands might become a subject of prac- 
tical consideration, but when done, with 
Takow in full working order, it is to be 
feared that only the saddencd sense of 
much energy lost and money expended 
would be the chief sentiments connected 
with works some folks are sanguine enough 
to think might in the distant future be 
undertaken. That the creek to Tai-wan-foo 
should be immediately deepened goes with- 
out the saying, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that this work will be undertaken 
before anything else is done at Anping, 
If properly carried out, one cannot see 
where the possible use for a railway or 
even tramway could come in. A curious 
fact has come to light which if known to 
the Governor may enable him to levy 
money in a way least likely to cause 
trouble. It appears that for the last twenty 
years at least, the native middlemen 
or compradores, who go between outside 
buyers and consumers have, on their own 
account, and on their own authority, 
extorted from the producers one cent per 
picul of sugar bought, for the alleged 
Purpose of “ making and repairing roads 
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and bridges.” Theimpositionis called inlocal 
dialect Yuan-chin (¥£@)—and amounts, 
for the twenty years, to upwardsof $130,000. 
Although it would be hopeless to try and get 
the arrears paid up, for it need scarcely be 
sald that the collectors, now much scattered 
have pocketed every farthing, still the Go- 
vernot may take the hint and levy himself 
in the same direction, For that no com- 
plaint could be raised, always provided these 
‘compradore cormorants were looked sharply 
after and not allowed to continue this or 
other illegal squeezes.” We hear that the 
cost required for the whole thing, railway 
and all, is comparatively small, considerably 
under ls, 1,000,000, and that so far as the 
Aredging goes it will require little work to 
accomplish the original clear-out, and keep 
up the required depth, ‘The bottom is fine 
soft black sand for a depth of at least 25 to 
30 feet, resting probably on a bed of coral. 
The people all round are in a state of 
pleasurable excitement at the prospect cf 
the railway, prophesying with full celestial 
exaggeration no end of benefits, ete. I 
fancy if the Governor would carry out the 
proposals it wil go far to undo unich of his 
unpopularity and certainly put an end to 
the strong feeling of discontent which has 
hitherto prevailed. ‘The Governor's de- 
puty now there is « very superior and high- 
class oficial. He has been Chargé @ Aifuires 
at Mudrid, and Secretary of Legation in 
London ; 80 is altogether an enlightened 
personage which is very different from 
‘what used to be the standing of the previous 
8. All the troubles, likin and cam- 
, which prevailed have no doubt 
arisen from the incompetency and worse 
qualities of the deputies Liu sent there 
reviously, ws they purposely kept His 
Excellency in ignorance of the true state 
of matters in South Formosa. They are 
all disrated and scattered now. Of course 
there will be always some trade at Tai- 
wanfoo, but with the splendid harbour 
at the Takow end of the rail line, safe in 
all weathers, aud easily entered at all times 
of the year, together with the sufficiently 
fine harbour at the Tansui terminus, Tai- 
wanfoo will very soon naturally and effec- 
tively pass into a central station which 
may to-a slight extent, when weather and 
opportunities favour, become an auxiliary 
point of inlet, the’ chief attraction for 
which, however, will be the direct. supply 
of its own 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, 
as in uny event the two terminus harbours 
supplying the intermediate railway must 
of course prove the readiest way of reaching 
the various areas W. and S. of this city. 


Aug. 22nd. 

































FOOCHOW. 
(From the Fouchow Echo.) 

A considerable quantity of rice, we under- 
stand, has frequently been sent up country 
lately, consequently. the price here is still 
high. ‘On account of the late troubles many 
large fields have been left uuattended by 
the owners, so the usual supply of their 
own growing is very short. We believe 
the troops, which count over 3,000 men 
still up inthe country, will help a great 
deal in devouring the’ little supply” the 
people have for themselves. 

‘We understand that over Tis. 10,000 are 
extorted from the rich people for procession 
purposes every year, and as this sum is 
shared by the many people and dealers of 
such materials as are generally used for the 

wrocession, 30 their business has, since the 
Vicoroy put a stop to these shows, been 
very dull. Those who suffer most ate said 
to be the torch light, drum, and other 
bearers, who are roughis, vagabonds and 
incendiaries. Undoubtedly, they will this 
year fall back with more energy on their 
professions. 

‘Though our Chaaszes are, we doubt not, 
well acquainted with the losses that teamen 
have suffered this season, wo fear with the 
Iaughing faces and dandy appearance of the 








brokers,—who do not care, nor share the 
losses—that the exact situation of the poor 
owners of teas will never be kuown. In 
some sales we have been informed the losses 
have reached as much as 70 per cent! An 
old man, whose teas cost over Tis. 40, and 
sold for Tis. 214, fell insensible when the 
news reached him. The only hope they 
have now is that later on the market may 
improve owing to the very short crop this 
season ; if the contrary proves the case the 
teamen will at the end of the season be as 
badly off as those suffering from the breach 
of the Yellow River! Over a dozen teamen 
have enquired at our office if the Glenogle 
has arrived in London, which makes us 
believe that they are in hopes of a good 
sale for her cargo. 








YOKOHAMA. 
piece 
(enost OCR OWN CORKESPONDENT.) 

‘The latest item in connection with Treaty 
Revision, the question of paramount. imn- 
portance in Japan to-day, is more likely to 
e of interest to Englishmen than all the 
talk and all the reports of petitions, pro- 
tests, hostile meetings, Cabinet dissensions 
and what not. The Tokio papers announced 
to-day the opening of negotiations with 
H.B.M.’s Minister, and the Jiji, doubtless 
and not undeservedly known to your 
readers as one of the most thoughtful and 
self-contrulled of the Japanese dailies, 
whilst remarking that in view of Great 
Britain’s preponderating influence and in- 
terest in the country, (as abundantly testi- 
fied to by tradal statistics and returns and 
the relative numbers of foreigu residents of 
various nationalities) the drafting of a 
mutually acceptable treaty way be auything 
but an easy water, states that no difticul- 
ties or ubstacles ‘Ihave been revealed so 
far and that negotiations promise to run 
‘on smoothly. The Choyu Shimbun gives 
curreney to reports that drafts of the new 
civil and commercial codes have been 
placed in the hands of the British minister, 
and cleverly and sarcastically uses the 
rumour to Feassert the reality of the fact 

that coditication is a question directly beat 
ing upow, and in short a condition proc 
dent to, the conclusion of new treaties. If 
it is true that the negotiations are likely to 
be pushed through to a speedy end and that 
no serious difficulties exist, doubtless some 
steps will ere long be taken to elicit some 
oficial announcentent of the contemplated 
changes and the anticipated consequences 
and results to Englishmen resident here. 
Negotiations proceed merrily, but they 
proceed despite serious and obstinate op- 
position from a number of influential 
Japanese. On the 14th instant, a_de- 
putation consisting of Count Soejima, 
many years since Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Viscounts Torio and Kaieda and 
two or three members of the Senate (an 
august body of little practical worth which 
will disappear with the incoming of 1890 
and the assembling of the first Diet) waited 
upon Count Okuma and entered into a 
discussion upon the revision of the treaties. 
The discussion rested mainly upon Count 
Soejina and Viscount Torio, and if the 
lengthy reports which have appeared in 
the vernacular journals may be relied upon 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs must have 
felt conscious relief when his uninvited 
guests took their departure. The version 
the Jiji Shimpo gives of the affair, a very 
important and significant one it cannot be 
denied, represents Count Okuma as having 
given in to his critics and opponents to the 
Tength of conceding that the much talked- 
of disagreement between the Constitution 























and foreign treaties providing for the | ( 


engagement and retention on the Bench 
for a stated period of four foreign 
judges, entirely disappears if it is uuder- 
stood that the judges are to be foreign- 
ers who shall have become naturalised 
Japanese. ‘That this is the programme 
now, there can be uo doubt. The foreign 





judges who are to be employed, are strictly 
and correctly speaking nob to be foreign 
judges at all but maturalised Japanese. 
‘The Mail of to-day’s date devotes a column 
to the subject and courts a reply which it 
would not be difficult to give; but not- 
withstanding the Mail’s astonishment that 
some residents entertain views upon the 
matter very different to its own, 1 am 
inclined to think that the majority of 
foreigners here will regard the latest move 
as a piece of shufiling—and to be plain, 
dishonesty. Who until the last few week: 
since strenuous opposition had been inani- 
fested by a section of the more active and 
determined Japanese, had any idea what 
ever that the foreign judges who were to 
be engaged as an ultimate safeguard to 
foreigners and foreign interests were to be 
nothing more than naturalised Japanese ? 
Who had gained even a'suspicion that such 
would be the case from a perusal of the 
columns uf the Japan Mail itself? The 
Mail_professes to regard the matter as in- 
siguiticane : it is very doubtful if the un- 
compromising and consistent advocate of 
Japanese and Japanese affairs willfind many 
of his own countryment to agree with him 
“as to the insignificance of the whole ques- 
tion.” ‘The Mail may be well within the 
truth in averring thaty ao far as it know, 
there is no fixed intevtion of naturalising 
the foreign experts to be employed in the 
Japanese Supreme Court. But one would 
also be well within the truth in predi 
that, the hxedness or otherwise of the in- 
tention depends solely upon the degree of 
antagonism the intention or proposition 
is met with. The article concludes with 
an expression of willingness ‘to adi 
tliat {a naturalised foreigner is disqualified 
tu till any position of trust or responsibility,” 
when it hasbeen oxplained what motive 
other than material profit persuades men 
to naturalise Ives anywhere,” and 
when it has been demonstrated’ ‘how 
tenure of a judicial office is more surdid 
than transaction of trade, manufacture, or 
agriculture.” ‘The last condition may’ be 
passed over. By material profit is un- 
doubtedly meant pecuniary gain ; 1 judgo 

at least from the context. Now I do not 
ink it needs very much consideration or 
very keen insight to recognise the influence 
of other, and far more worthy motives in 
the case’ say of settlers in the States, the 
British Colonies, ete. Is it not known 
that the greater political freedom ensured, 
the sanctity of the individual and the home, 
the guaranteed relief from State interference 
aud. prying official domination and sur- 
veillauce, the acknowledged recognition of 
personal as distinguished from State and 
national rights, the freedou of speech and 
of the press—is it not well known that 
these factors have induced thousands to 
foreyo allegiance to their own country and 
become the waturalised citizens of uther 
States? When Japau can shew the world 
as fair a field fur the establishment of 
homes as England, the Uui'ed States, Cana 
da, the Australian colonies, the’ Cape, 
etc., it will be time to cease to marvel 
at the spectacle now apparently calmly con- 
templated by some; but there is a lonj 
and an arduous read to be travelled an 
many a decade to be bridged ere considera- 
tions which weigh and creditably weigh 
with men and women of European’ descent 
in the casting-off of old State ties and the 
solemn taking-on of new, will apply with 
equal force to the boasted first nation of 
the Orient. 

The Gifu correspondent of one of the 
Tokio papers gives publicity to a rather 
sensational item, nothing less than the 
discovery of a diamond of great value 

20,000 is the sum uamed,) in a rivulet 
in the vicinity of a place called Mateukawa- 
mura, a district which the correspondent 
states isnoted fordeposits of precious stones, 
etc. Probably thisis an item rightly belong- 
ing to the category of the untruthful and 
the fanciful. What a difference to the 
country and quite possibly to the whole 
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Far East the discovery of a genuine diamond 








SERIOUS DISTURBANCE IN FUKIEN. movement. In the meantime he denounces 
field would “make. With such an event| ‘The Governor-General at Foochow reports | General Liu Yui-mien, Captain Chu Ch‘ang- 
there undoubtedly would be danger of an! g serious riot which took place between | shéng, the Acting Magistrate of Shun- 
‘overrunning of the fair fields and valleys | opposing factions of the boating population | chang, and several other officers for their 
by a rough and ready set of foreigners. | on the River Chien in Fukien. It seems | remissness in not suppressing the rising at 

‘There are rumours of dissension in the! that a large number of boats owned by | the outset.—Rescripts. We comnrind that 
Cabinet, and it is generally considered that Kiangsi men ply on the section of the | the officers denounced be handed over to 
the rumours are fairly well founded. It] river between the town of Kuang-tsé in| the Board for the determination of a 
may be noted that any old resident will! the prefecture of Shao-wa and the district | stitable punishment, and hereby require 











generally incline to attach weight to current city of Ch‘ung-an in the Chien-ning pre- | the Viceroy to see that the Military Autho- 
rumours, for experience has served to con-| fecture. These boats are nearly all fully | Tities lose no time in suppressing the rising 


vince many that in some strange way mat- | armed and they have gained a notorious j aud preventing it from spreading further. 
ters do get abroad, and not exfrequently | reputation for murder, plunder and other | pRoposeD ALTERATIONS IN THE ARMY IN 
reports which -had been discredited so far | crimes of the worst kind. ‘There has always | HUNAN. 

as to be laughed at prove by no means ill- | heen the greatest rivalry between them and! ‘Three or four years ago when Nien 
Founded. But are dissensions to be wonder- | the local boats employed in the Hsia-fu, | Pao-ti was Governor of Hunan he pro" 
ed at, seeing that the Cabinet comprises | Hsing-hua and other sections of the ' posed that as soon asa thousand vacancies 
men holding such divergent views as those and feuds in which many thousands of lives | had occurred in the list of the private 
attributable to the respective leaders or have been sacrificed have occurred with | soldiers in the provincial army, these 
late leaders of the two principal political | regular frequency durirg the past ten years. | vacancies should not be filled up but the 
arties in the country, the Daidoha or | The naval foree of the province available | saying effected by the reduction should be 
reat Liberal party and the Kaishinha or | for service in the inland waters, 


formerly | employed in maintaining a picked body of 
Progressive patty? Count Goto is supposed | consisted of 98 armed vessels but owing | 500 troops, each of vhom should: deww 
tobe the moving spirit of the one, Count | 


toreductions and retrenchment the number | double the pay of the soldiers they replaced. 
Okuma of the other. Disagreement and | js now only 30 old worn-out boats, with |The matter having been considered by the 
iscord, or rumours thereof, do not appear | a complement of 6 sailors each, which, | Boards at Peking, the present, Goveruot, 
to worry the Chief Minister, however, for |it is needless to say, are totally in-) Wang Weén-shao, was asked for his opi: 
the Choya has published ‘an interesting | adequate for’ patrolling over 1,000 li nion® on the ‘subjects "Ele roports, tu: 
note recording his achievements at the | of water communication. This accounts | favourably on the proposal, and in doing 
head of a select fishing party on the 16th! for the fact that the reckless conduct | so enters into an account of the present: 
instant. Whilst his subordinates fish for | which has gone on for years past re-! strength of the provincial forces und 
places aud the accomplishment of their pet | ceived no attention from the authorities. | the duties which they are called upon 
schemes and purposes, he will devote him- | Towards the end of last year the magistrate | to perform. Hunan, he explain, is cou 
self with the seriousness and thorough | of the Shu-ch‘ang district reported that a | terminous with Yiinnan and Kuangtuny 
ness all great men can display in the | dispute about the carriage of some salt had | and contains a large population of aboriginal 
pursuit of relaxation and enjoyment to the | occurred, at a place named Ta-kan, between | tribes. ‘The command held by the Brigadier 
netting of as many kurodai and ina as he | the Kianysi men and the boatmen at Hsia- | Generalsof Chén-kanandSui-chingembraces 
can possibly secur: | fu, and that three of the latter having been | the’country inhabited by the Miao people, 
Mr. Otori, who is expected to leave for killed, their companions rallied in a body | while more than half of the district’ under 
‘Tieutsin next month, has just returned to 'and murdered thirteen of the Kiangsi | the Yung-chou command comprises the 
the capital from a tour ‘through certain people. Orders were issued for the arrest | territory of the Yao tribes. There is very 
districts in Sagami and Surug {of the offenders and nothing more was Jittle cultivation in these parts and soldier 
The Admiral Nuchimuff is in dock at | heard of the affair until the 23rd of June ; ing has become such a hereditary 
Yokosuka, whither she proceeded the day | jast. Ou that day a further report from | with the natives that they regard it from 
following her arrival at this port in order | the magistrate announced that over 50, boyhood as their sole aim and profession 
to have made good the damage sustained | Kiangsi boats, carrying over 1,000 men, | in life. In Chén-kan alone there are 
throtigh grounding recently in the north, | end lying banners ‘and tlags, had started | soldiers, nearly half of the whole provincial 
‘The Omaha, U.S. flagship, is the only war- | from Shao-wu with the intention of having force. ‘The only result of any attempt at 
Vessel now here, with the exception of the | their revenge for the affuirat Ta-kan. The | reduction would be to awaken # feeling of 
gld Monocacy, which after being docked at | memorialist telegraphed at once to the insecurity aud leave a dangerous class of 
Yokosuka for examination and survey and | Intendant of the Yeu Chien Shao Circuit, ' the community without any sottled employ- 
slight overhaul is now receiving new upper | directing him to communicate with all { ment, No retrenchment is possible in tho 
decks throughout. Little else of import. ' the high military authorities within | frontier part of the army, and the same 
ance is being done, and the total cost of | reach and request them to take measures holds good of the garrisons in the chief 
the repairs, which are entrusted to the for cutting off the rioters and slaughter- towns.” ‘The regular army, it must be 
Yokohama Kugine and Iron Works, will! ing them without quarter. Subsequent! admitted, is far inferior a fighting 
not exceed $15,000. reports aunounced that the Kiangsi | machine to the irregular one, but. the 
Further earthquake shocks have been | bouts had arrived within a distance of 10 li| duties of the two are distinct. The 
reported from Kumamoto and shocks have | of Fo-ka, that the magistrate was parley- | former has its routine work to perform, 
been felt elsowhere, notably at Hakodadi | ing with the men, but that they refused to| while the part of the latter is to ward off 
eurly in the month. The reported eruption | listen to official advice. The next news foreign aggression. In Ch‘ang-sha Fu the 
of Mount Mitake, in Tosa, is now officially ' was that they had burnt down the Club/ reenter forces number 700, with 12 districts 
contradicted, but earthquakes have been! House at Hsia-fu and were plundering, | and departments under their protection. 
unpleasantly frequent in the neighbour- | burning aud murdering with undiscrimi- | In Héng Chow there is a body of 400 amen 
hood. | The damage to Kumamoto Castle is | nating fury. The magistrate returned to | to exercise supervision over 7 districts, | In 
probably serious, the necessary repairs to | place the vity in a state of defence and  additiun to ordinary garrison duty, they 
the gurrison buildings, etc., being estimated | sent a request for large reinforceme: are continually engaged in other service 
at no Jess a sun than 100,000 yer. As the tea season in this district was just | such as the conveyance of treasure, 
19th August at its height and hundreds of thousands of | escorting prisoners, acting as gaolers and 
| strangers were moving about the country, | guarding the Government gravaries. The 
the memorialist was afraid that the asta uilitary condition of Hunan cauot by 
nce might assume a very serious aspect, | any forced comparison be considered the 
and he therefore determined to despatch a! same as that of other provinees, Bor iaty 
strong force to quell it aud. put au end | years past it has been the recruiting ground 
fo 
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| once for all to the feuds, which had gone | of the Empire: the Hunan suldier leaves 
10th August. on unchecked for a number of years. | his plot of ground, leads a wandering life 

setae | Three generals, each commanding a large | as a soldier all over the country, and when 
‘A PROLSSMES: force of troops, started for the scene | he returns to his 





5 \ home he is not disposed 
of the disturbance on the 24h of June | to drop his roving habits and settle down 
and ought to arrive there before the end of | to a humdrum life on his ancestral acres. 


Chisho, who has been in retirement for 
some years, resumes his old post of Tartar- 





General at Hangchow in succession to | the month. On the 28h the Taotai tele- | If congenial employment is not found tor 
Kung-t'ang, whose death was recently | graphed that the Kiangsi men had sacked | him, he will soon drift into bad company 
reported. 


13 villages and that they had met 
ung-ch‘un, Liout.-Gorernor of Chihli, 
has been appointed ‘successor to Li Han: 
chang as Director-General of the Grain 
‘Transport service, Hsii Wen-ta tilling the 
office temporarily until he arrives. 

Yii-ch‘ang, who was formerly Taotai at 
‘Tientsi has been appointed Financial 
Commissioner of Chibi. The appointment 
of Tavtai at Kashgar, rendered vacant by 
the death of Ytian Yao-ling, has been con- 
ferred upon Jao Ying-ch'i, whose successor 
jp the Lan-chou Intendaney is Eu-lin, 


the capture of 20 of the rioters and 











tinue their advance against the rebels 
to decapitate summarily all the 
‘The reinforcements which woul 
day or two later would doubtless, 

Viceroy considers, soon put au end to 


risone 
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Imperial force in open battle on two occa- 
sions, on the first of which the Imperialists | near! 
lost one man, while the second resulted in| complement is not more than sufticient. 


loss of two men on the part of the regular 


troops. The memorialist sent a telegraphic 
message to the commanding officers to con- 


arrive a 


the | and’ become a member of illegal societies. 
In 1864 the Hunan army was reduced by 
forty per cent. and its present 
the| During his previous term of office as 
Governor of the province the memorialist 
organised in 1872 a special force of 500 
men, with increased pay, which is still in a 
high state of elliciency. 
1ith August. 
APPOINTMENT. 
héng is gazetted Civil Governor 
of Féng-t'ien, 





and 
ers. 





the 
the 
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BRIGANDAGE IN MANCHURIA. 

‘The Governor of Hei Lung-chiang states 
that the districts of Hulan, Pa-yen-st-su 
and Pei-t‘uan-lin-tzu, all of which have a 
background of mountain fastnesses, are 
naturally suited to form a resort for 
brigands from whose depredations the 
law-abiding portion of the population would 
maffer severely. Military operations have 
‘been frequently conducted against such 
Jawless characters without effecting their 
complete extermination. Last year's har- 
vest has been very poor in this district and 
the difficulty of obtaining a living augment- 
gel materially the strength of the brigands. 

e Deputy Lieutenant General of Hulan 
having applied for reinforcements, more 
than a thousand men were sent to his aid, 
and as it is important that such a large 
force should be under the command of a 
capable officer it is proposed that they 
should be placed in charge of Chi-érh-hung- 

a degraded Lieutenant General who has 
yen much active service in the field, and 
Bosses. an intimate acquaintance with the 

istricts in question. 
12th August. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO THE EMPEROR'S 
‘TUTOR. 

Weng T’ung-ho, the Emperor’s Tutor, 
has been granted two months! leave of 
absence to enable him to return to his home 
in Kiangsu and repair the family cemetery. 
‘The Kuiperor speaks highly of the profit he 
has derived from his Tutor's efforts to en- 
lighten his ignorance, and as a special mark 
of favour, “orders ‘tat Weng Trang-ho 
should travel at the public expense on his 
return journey to Peking. 

APPOINTMENT. 

‘Tséng-liu is appointed Taotai at Moukden. 
WOOD FROM KUEICHOW FOR THE REPAIR OF 
THE T'AL-HO GATE, 

On noticing the account in the Gazette 
of the fire in the Palace which destroyed 
the T'ai-ho Gate, the Governor and high 
authorities of Kueichow asked permission 
to forward at their own expe uantity 
of wood to assist in the repairs. ‘They ac- 
cordingly procured from the ‘Tan-chiang 
district 64 immense logs, which are to be 
conveyed on rafts down the Hung River 
as far us the Tung T'ing Lake, whence they 
are to be towed by steam launches to the 
‘Yangtze and eventually taken to Hankow, 
the whole journey occupying from one to 
two months’ time. 

REWARDS TO SUBSCRIBERS TO PAMINE RELIEF 
IN ANHUT. 

The Governor-General at Nanking and 
the Governor of Anhui submit a joint 
memorial in which they recommend to the 
Throne, for the bestowal of various forms 
of reward, a large number of officers on 
the Chihli'establishment who subscribed to 
and otherwise assisted in the relief of the 
recent distress in the province of Auhui. 
‘The usual custom in such cases is for the 
Governor of the province from which the 
subscriptions are sent to send a list of the 
contributors to the Governor of the pro- 
vince for whose benefit they have been 
raised, and for the latter to memorialise 
the Throne on the subject. This course 
has already been followed in the case of 
the recent distress by the Governor of 
the lower province of Manchuria and the 
Governor of Shantung, the latter of whom 
incidentally mentioned that foreigners had 
administered relief in his province. In 
the present instance, the Governor-General 
and his colleague report that the contribu- 
tions from Chihli amounted to Tis. 120,000, 
of which Tis. 40,000 were sent to the relief 
of the suffering in Ho-fei, Li Hung-chang’s 
native place. ‘The number of lives saved 
by this timely aid is estimated at consider- 
ably over 100,000, and great eredit ia given 
to Chihli, which is naturally a pour province, 
for coming to tho rescue of Auhui at a time 
when Honan and Féng-t‘ien were making 
large demands upon its charity. Three 
years ago the officials and gentry of Anhui 

































who subscribed for the relief of Chihli 
received special marks of favour from the 
Throne at the instance of Li Hung-chang, 
and it is only fitting that now, when the 

i similar favour should be 
i. Here follows a list 
covering four pages uf the Gazette of the 
pames of subscribers who are recommended 
Yor promotion, titles, and other forms of 
reward. 








13th August. 


APPOINTMENT. 

During the absence on leave of Weng 
Tung-ho, Hsti-t'ung is to act as President 
of the Board of Revenue. 





Meeting. 





MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
At the Meeting of the Council held in 


the Board Room, No. 23, Kian; 
Shanghai, on Tuesday, the 20 
1889, at 4 o'clock p.m. 

Present :—Messrs. J. Macgregor (Chai 
man), M. Adler, H. H. Joseph, E. H. 
Lavers, W. McDonald, 0. Overbeck, E. 
Wheeley, and the Secretary. 

The Minutes of the last meeting are read, 
contirmed, signed by the Chairman aud 
passed for publication. 

Cash Statement for the past week 
submitted, and cheques for sundry accounts 
are signed. 

Dreiying of the Soochwo Creck.—The 
following correspondence is submitted and 
ordered to be published 

HLM. Consulate General, 
Shanghai, 19th August, 1889. 

Sin, —I beg to enclose translation’ of aI 
ler from the Mixed Court Magistrate respect- 
ing the intended inspection of the Soochow 
Creek by His Excellency Huang, Acting 
Governor of Kian 

Thave the honour to be, 


@ Road, 
August, 




















Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
P.'J. Hones, 


HM. Consul General. 
Jons Macorecor, Esq. 
Chairman, Shanghai Municipal Council. 





From Mixed Court Magistrate Ts‘at to Con- 
sul-General Huot, 
{Translation.] 
Dated Kuang Sii 15th Year, 7th month, 
Bed day (19th August, 1889,) 

Str,—On ist August His Excellency 
Huang, Acting Governor of Kiangsu, is com- 
ing to Shanghai to inspect the Woosung Creck, 
otherwise called the Soochow Creel Te 
therefore necessary that the boats, the pro- 

ty of Chinese and British subjects, moored 
in the Creek from the Garden Bridge to the 
Sinza Bridge, should be moved to inside Sinza 
Bridge and kept there for three days begin- 
ning from to-day. . 

Tam accordingly sendiag runners to aecom- 
pany the owners of native boats to the locali- 
ties mentioned and notify the boat people to 
take measures in accordance ; and I now have 
the honour to request that you will be good 
enough to communicate at your earliest con- 
venience with the Municipal Council, with a 
view to the Police Department receivin, 
structions to notify boats belonging to foreign 
merchants also to remove to another place, 
for the time specified, and to send officers to 
assist in Keeping order. 











have, ete., 
[Card of Mixed Court 
strate, Ts‘ar. 
Translated by cre } 
(Signed) A. Fraser. 








Shanghai, 20th August, 1889. 
Sim,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant 
enclosing translation of a despatch from the 
Mixed Court Magistrate intimating that His 
Excellency Huang, Acting Governor of Kiang- 
su, intended to inspect the Soochow Creel 
on the 2st instant, and in reply I beg to say 
that in compliance with his request the police 
were instructed to notify’ the Foreign owners 
of house-boats, steam-launches and cargo- 











boats moored in the Creek to have them 








moved at once from between the Garden and 
Sinza bridges, so as not to interfere with the 
inspection of the Creek. 
T have tlie honour to be 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jons Maconecor, 
Chairman, 
P. J. Huoites, Esq., 
‘H.B.M.’s Consul-General 
and Senior Consul. 


Proposed Roud through old Ningpo Wharf 
property.—The Chairman says that the 
attention of successive Councils having 
been frequently directed to the want of 
landing accommodation between the Yang- 
tse-poo Creek and the Kung-ping road 
the only public jetty being that at Birt’s 
wharf, the Surveyor was some time since 
instructed to endeavour to arrange with 
the Agents for a road through the old 
Ningpo wharf property leading from the 
Yaugtee-poo road to the river, and this 
has been agreed to upon certain conditions. 

The following letter from the Agents of 
the Wharf Company is then read and 
ordered to be published :— 

Shanghai, 16th August, 1880. 

Dear Stm,—With reference to the request 
of the Council communicated through. the 
Surveyor that we should surrender land for & 

jing from the Yang-tse-poo road to 
the Whangpo along the Eastern boundary of 
the Old Ningpo Wharf property, we have to 
say that we are prepared to vurreniter free of 
cost such width as may be necessary to form 
4 80 foot road, provided the adjoining pro- 
rietor will surrender some of his land. We 
do not insist on his surrendering 15 feet, but 
merely such a width as you think you’ can 
reasonably ask him to surrender so thut there 
may be joint action in the matter, 

Should you be unable to arrange this, we are 
then prepared to surrender free of cost land 
for «30 foot roud entering through the Old 
Ningpo Wharf property wt a point to be 

eed upon between your surveyor and Mr. 

|. Morrison acting in our belialf. 
We are, Dear Sir, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
JARDIN, Matitesox & Co. 
R. F. THonners, E : 
Secretary, Shanghai Munfeipal Council. 


Letter from Mr. Wheeley to the Surveyor 
is also read stating that he will comniuni+ 
cate with the owner and lessee of the 
property adjoining the Wharf about the 
road, but it may be three months before he 
can give a definite reply. 

Site for the District Police Station at 
Yang-t#:e-poo.—The following correspoud« 
ence is submitted and ordered to be 
published 





























Shanghai, 15th August, 1889. 

Gestuemes,—T have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 10th instant 
accepting on your own bebalf and for the 
Hall & Holtz Co-operative Company the 
Council's offer of Tis. 2,200 (two thousand 
two hundred taels) for Lot 978 situated at 
Northern end of the Yang-teze-poo road, 
measuring 2.7.5.6. 

Tn reply to your intimation that you wish 
to retain aright of way from the adjacent 
factory to the Yang-tsze-poo creel, I am 
directed to say that the Council are usable to 
graut any right of way over Lot 973, but they 
will have no objection to the Hall & Holtz 
Co-operative Coy. landing goods on, or shi 
Ping them from the north-west side of the 
Kang-tsze-poo bridge and they will make no 
objections to your having access for the pur: 
pose to the creek from the Municipal road. 

Mr. Dallas informs the Council that thi 

meet with your approval, and that 
covers all the previous arrangements made 
ith him in connection with the purchase of 
t 973, 
























Tam, gentlemen, 
‘our obedient servant, 
R, F, THonscas, 
: ‘Secretary, 
‘To Messrs, W. WV. Cuirrorp. 
HJ. Dyer. 


Shanghai, 15th August, 1889, 





Sin,—We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
nur letter 89/348 conceding right of access to 
'ang.tsze-poo Creek from the north-west side 


of ‘the Yang-tsze-poo Bridge, in case the H. &H. 
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G. Co. Ld. require to land or ship goods from 
the Municipal road; and to inform you that 
same is in accordance with the arrangement 
made with Mr. Dallas. 

Tf you will notify us when it will be conve- 
nient to transfer the property at the British 
Consulate, we will make arrangements to 
meet the Council’s representative there. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
W. W. Cuirrorp, 
__ for self, and H. J. Dyer. 









R. F, Tuorscrs, Esq. 
Secretary, Municipal Council. 


Road along the Rifle Range.—The fullow- 
ing letter is submitted and ordered to be} 
published :— 

Shanghai, 17th August, 1889. 

Sin,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of | 
your letter respecting the House I propose to | 
erect alongside the Rifle Range. 

X regret very much that the Municipal 
Council was not previously consulted on the 
matter, but I trust you will aquit me of any | 
want of courtesy, a8 it never occurred either | 
to myself or my architect that there was any | 
difficulty, seeing that several houses have been | 
built in similar ions. | 

‘There is another approach to my land, bat | 
as itis not convenient for the conveyance of | 
building plant and materials, I shall be | 
much obliged if you will allow my Contractor | 
to use the Rifle Range for that purpose durin; 
the progress of the building and when it is 
not required by the Council for other pur- 
poses, 












that hydrants are required in the roads 
named, aud wait until mains are laid down 
in them, before ordering hydrants to be 
erected, as those districts are being rapidly 
built over and mains will soon be required 
to supply the houses with water. 

Decided to agree to thit 

Shanghai Home Guard.—The following 
letter is read and ordered to be publis- 
ed :— 





Shanghai, 17th August, 1889. 
Sum--As Honorary Secretary of the Pro 
visional Committee of the “Home Guard” | 
and as chairman of the first mecting of en- 
rolled members held on the 15th instant, I | 
have the honour to inform you that at that 
meeting Mr. Robert Mackenzie was un- 
animously elected Captain of the Guard and | 
the following gentlemen were elected Lieu- | 
tenants, viz, Mr. George Brown, Mr. C.! 
Vincent Smith, Mr. A. McLeod, Mr. W. V. | 
Drummoud, Mr. R. G. Ogle and Mr. W. B. | 
Bonnell. As soon as the appointments of | 
these gentlemen have been confirmed, they | 
will assume the management of the Guard and | 
with this letter the duties of the provisional | 
Committee come to an end. | 
T have the honour to be, 
Sir, | 
Your obedient servant, | 
, Monxtsox, 
mal Commitice, 
Shanghai Home Guard, 
Jons Msconecon, Esq., 
Chairman of the Maniejpal Couneil. 











Hon. Secretar i 





OF course I will repair any damage done, 
and will not presume to base any right on | 
this permission, if the Council will be good 
enough to grant it. 

am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H.C. V. Dt Ficveinevo. | 

Secretary, Municipal Council, 

After a short discussion it is decided to 
inform Mr, Figueiredo that the permission | 
cannot be granted. 

Lighting Setcard Row!.—The following 
etter is read and ordered to be published :— 
Shanghai, 17th August, 1889; 

ith reference to your letter 

ting, this ‘Company's 

oad, 














Drax Six, 
dated Mth’ ult., acce 
tender to light Seward 

1 have now the pleasure to inform you that 
this work has been finished, the electric lamps 
having been lighted for the first time in this 
road on the Loth inst., and :vere burning 
satisfactorily ut 7.45 pan. the hour I inspected 
them. 





Tam, dear Sir, 
‘Yours faithiull 
EE. 





yy 
Portex, 

Secretary. 
R. 





. F. THorscrs, Esq, 
‘Secretary, Municipal Council. 

Lighting the Buud.—Attention is then 
directed to the lighting of the bund about 
which complaints have been made, and it 
fs ugreed that the reduction in the height 
of the lamps instead of improving the 
lighting as was anticipated, has rather had 
the opposite effect, as the light from most 
of the lampe is now very much obscured by 
the trees. It is suggested that if the lany 
could be suspended over the centre of the 
‘bund, the light from them would be much 
better diffused, and it is decided to write 
to the Electric Company asking them if 
this can be arranged. 

Additional Hydraxts.—Memo: by the 
Surveyor is submitted pointing out that it 
is extremely desirable to have 3 hydrants 
erected in the North Soochow road, 2 in 
the North Kiangse and 3 in the Tsung-ming 
roads, but at present there are no water 
mains in the two last roads, and only a 2- 
inch pipe in the North Soochow Road, to 
opp? Messrs, Russell & Co.’s filature. 

‘The Chairman says that according to the 
agreement with the Waterworks Co., the 
Council can ouly call upon them to erect 
additional hydrants in those streets where 
they have mains, so that if the Council 
order the hydrants recommended, the 
Company would be entitled to charge a 
rental of 10 per cent. on the cost of 
‘supplying them and of laying down mains, 

- and he suggests that in the meantime they 
should write to the Company pointing out 








Decided to approve of and confirm these | 
elections. It is also decided to write to | 
H.B.M.’s Consul General and the Secretary | 
of the Country Club informing them that | 
the British Consular offices, and the | 
Country Club have been selected as places 
of safety for women and children in the | 
event of disturbances taking place, and | 
asking them whether, they ‘will be good 
enough to approve of this. 




















and G. H. Wheeler having expressed theit | 
willingness to serve as Councillors, it is 
decided to invite them to fill the vacancies 
caused by the resignation of Messrs. | 
Yeend Duer and C, Overbeck. 

Ince Foreshore.—Referring to the com- 
plaints made about the number of Chinese 
who now get admittance into the public 
garden, the Chairman suggests that ar- 
Yangements should be made for convert- 












ing the Ince Foreshore into a garden 
where all respectable Chinese should | 
be admitted, and the Garden Com- | 
mittee might be asked to take it under | 


their charge. 

The suggestion is approved of, but it is 
thought that the Council have no right to 
expend money for this purpose without 
the consent of the ratepayers, aud it is 
recommended that the scheme should be 
submitted to them at the special meeting 
to be held next month. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 


| 
| 
| 





Amusements. 





2 = | 
SHANGHAI VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
‘The monthly cup competition of the Ar- 
tillery took place at 6 a.m. on Saturday. 
A strong wind from the north-east blew | 
with heavy rain all the morning, making it 
impossible for the best shots to score well 
even at 200 yards ; while at 500 yards the 
shooting seemed to be taking place in a 
typhoon. Out of 63 shots fired at this 
range, 32 were misses. 

‘The Light Horse monthly cup competi- 
tion was also to have taken place on Sa- 
turday morning, but none put in an ap- 
pearatice. 

‘The following is the score in the Artillery 
conipetitio 


| 

















te Councillors. —Messrs. J. W. Harding | ?* © 









.2834445-25 0060300. 3 23 
+-$428288-21 0900002- 2 23 
825204°-18 0000600. @ 16 


SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL POLICE. 
a 
Awsvat Prize Meerixo. 

1.—Tue Recreation Prize.—Entrance Foe 
—$1.00. Fania 200 and 500 yards. 
Five Prizes.—The Prize, added to a por- 
‘tion of the Entrance Fees and divided as 
follows :—First Prize 30 cent 
Second Prize 25 per cent.; Third Pri: 
20 per cent.; Fourth Prize 15 per cent.; 
Fifth Prize 10 per cent. 

The above meeting opened on Monday 
morning with very unfavourable weather, 
the light being very changeable, and heavy 
showers falling during the shooting. The 
following are the wimners :—Sergt. Bourke, 
Ist; Sorgt. Crank, 2nd; Sergt. Murphy, 
3rd; P. C. Ross, 4th, aud Insp. Wilson, 











Sth. There were 20 competitors. The 

owing ate the scores of 40 end up- 
wards :— 

200 yds. 500 yds. TH. 

Serg, Crankt... . ..AA45354-29 5543583-28 57 













Insp. Wilson* 


Serg. Bourke. 


554-31 55 





s+ Bullock* 

sy Mucdonaldt 

In. Cameron” 27 4358342-24 51 
Serg. Culshaw... 444334426 3553242.24 50 


Murphy 28 Or55425-21 49 


4443245-26 2505343-22 48 






»» Ballam 344430-22 235235229 44 
»» Duncan 3553-22 2222219 41 
Det. Keeling ..... 0B2443-16 52045: 
Insp. Ramsay. ......H2344-21 





8444333-24 2022532-16 40 
J Handicapped § poiuts, 





Tuesday, 27th August, 
2—The “Canteen” Prize.—Entrance Fee, 
$1.—Ranges—500 und 600 yards,—Five 
Prizes.—The Prize, added to a portion of 

the Entrance Fees and divided us follow 











—First Prize, 30 per cent. ; Second Prize, 
20 





2% per cent. ; Third Pri 
Fourth Prize, 15 per cent. 
10 per cent. 

This was shot for on Tuesday morning, the 
weather being all that could be desired. 
—The following are the Prize wiuer 
P. C. Ross ist ; Inspector Wilson, 2nd ; 
Sergeant Phillips 3rd; Sergeant’ Crank 
4th; and P. C. Roalf ath. 

‘The following are the svores over 30 :— 


r cent. 
ifth Prize, 

































500 yds. 600 yds, TH 
Insp, Wilsou* S554SKL—52 O44 26 28, 
Sergt Crauk™ $525562—27 S5455—28 56 
P. ©, Hows 552544328 852442527 65. 
Sergt. Macdonaldt+ ......8955552—28 642224—22 60 
Charters $29S093—27 2944252—22 49 
usp. Cameron . O943253—20 SHAUHS4—28 48 
Sergt. Phillips 435950424 48 
B.C. Realf 4293490—10 47 
Serg. Bourke 8288600—20 44 
. C, Tilzey 2240323—16 41 
Duuean 220920918 38 





Sorgt. Bullock a 





Culshaw 224030011 37 

Murphy 02527418 36 
>. C. Ballam 224402419 36 
Insp, Howard, 020212 33 





Wednesday, 28th August. 

3.—The “Inspectors” Prize, Entrance Fee, 
$1. 200 and 400 yards.—Any_position— 
Five Prizes.—The Prize, added to a por- 
tion of the Entrance Fees and divided 
as follows :—First Prize, 30 
Second Prize, 25 per cent. ; Third Prize, 
20 per cent. ; Fourth Prize, 15 per cent. ; 
Fifth Prize, 10 per cent. 

‘The weather was favourable and some 
fairly good scores were made. The Prizes, 
after deducting the handicaps, were won 
as follows :—P.C. Ross Ist ; Sergt. Bourke 
2nd ; Sergt. Crauk rd; P.C. Ballam 4th; 
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and Chief Insp, Cameron Sth. ‘There were 
21 competitors. 

The following are the scores over 50:— 
yds. 400 yds. Th. 
154534-31 5553454-31 62 
.- 4444444-08 5555444-32 60 
jl 5453345-29 60 
4554545-32 2454534-27 59 
+ 4434434-26 5555444-32 58 
5334444-27 5444554-31 58. 
4444544-29 5523455-29 58 
4554555-33 3523425.24 57 









Serg. Crank’ 
C.In, Cameron* 
P.C. Ross§... 
Serg. Bourkes 
Charters* 

1» Bullock* .. 
Insp. Wilson 
Serg. Macdonaldt. 


































vy Culshaw ......4454552-29 2435454.27 56 
P.C, Ballam,.......4543444-28 5493435-26 54 
vy Beaton.........2453543-26 4505255-26 52 
Insp, Ramsay. .,....4495344-27 235532424 51 
Serg. Murphy ..... 455434429 3522442. 
+ Handicapped 11 points, 
- » 8 
+ ae 
§ » 4 





Thursday, 20th August, 

—The ‘Sergeants’ ” Prize.—Entrance Fee, 
$1. Ranges—700 and 800 yards. Fire 
Prives—The Prize, added to a portion 
‘of the Entrance Fees and divided as 
follows:—First Prize, 30 per cent. 

Prize, 25 per cent, ; Third Prize 2 

} Fourth Prize, 15 per cent. ; F 
Prize, 10 per cent, 

‘This Prize was shot for this morning in 
fairly good weather, but owing to the haze 
about the range a great many of the com- 

ctitors missed the target frequently. ‘The 
rrizes, after deducting the handicaps, fell 
as follows :—Insp, Wilson Ist; Sergeant 
Crank 2nd; Sergeant Macdonald 3rd ; 
Det, Keeling 4th; and Sergeant Culshaw 
oth. 




















700 yds, 800 yds, 
SAASGAL-B1 9415535-25 56 
4345354-28 5244505-25 53 
4422403-19 4509534.24 43 





Insp. Wilsont 
Serg. Crankg. 
» Macdonald 



























ny Culshaw ,.,,.5034435-24 0205254-18 42 
ty Bullock* ......9335055-24 025235r-17 41 
a» Bourket ......4535453-29 0040305-12 41 
ny Keeling ......045402-18 r454402-19 37 
P. C, Ross .0508445-21 3323500-16 37 
Cin, Cameron ......4804345-23 2400205-13 36 
Serg. Murph: .0351505-18 2204404-16 34 
sy Charte:s ..... 455r43r-21 0314303-13 34 
P. C, Duncan ......, 0455324-23 0r03025-10 33 
ty Tilzey .... ....3005404-16 4040035-16 32 
» Balam 3045824-21 2r40230-11 32 
Insp, Ramsay... ....0450r04-13 3400344-18 31 
P. C, Beaton 043555x-22 1020402- 8 30 





+ Handicapped 11 points. 
§ » 10 


+ 


5 
4 
Friday, 30th August. 
S.—The Griffin’ Prize Entrance Fee, 
$1, Ranges—200 and 400 yards. 0) 
to Members of the Force who have entered 
for one at least of the Competitions num- 
bered 1 to 4 at this Meeting and who 
have never won a First, Second or Third 
Prize at a Police Meeting, (including this 
Meeting.) Six Prizes. —First Prize, 30 
per cent; Second Prize, 20 per eent.; 
‘hird and Fourth Prizes 13 per cent. ; 
Fifth and Sixth 10 per cent, 
‘Tho weather was very unfavourable this 


morning, a thick mist hanging over the 
ange, "The following are the scores over 











200 yds. 400 yds, TI. 
1544444-29 3535545-30 59 
8254544.27 4252525-25 52 
0345444-24 4452425-26 50 
--BI44493.24 2345344.25 49 
(354333-25 4330333-19 44 
3204232-16 2335344-24 40 





Serg: Charters . 
Insp. Ramsay 
P.C, Roalf . 

Duncan 
Serg. Keeling .. 














» King. .2032232-14 5504224-22 36 
vy Beaton .........0544232-20 522293-16 36 
Insp, Howard ...., 3433322-20 0353222-14 34 


rjand in the Ch’ Shéng. 


Correspondence. 





THE GUIDE TO KUAN HUA. 
To the Editor of the 
Nontu-Cursa Dany News, 

Srr,—Will you spare me a few lines in 
connection with your recent review of the 
“Guide to Kuan Hua.” 

Your reviewer is right in his criticism of 
the translation of Chan li (Part II, p. 44), 
and I surrender at discretion. 

As to the mysterious ‘* wooden fish” of 
Part IIT, p. 87, I can only say that Mr 
Goh himself should be an authority on his 
own book, No Chinese whom I have con- 
sulted knows any meaning of mu yit but 
that of the wooden instrument used by 
Buddhist priests. 

agree with your reviewer that Nei-li 
would have been better translated without 
the word “tin.” But I cannot quite fall in 
with his views as to tsan f2'#, In wén hua, 
it is true, both words are aspirated, but 
colloquially, in Pekingese, this phrase is 
pronounced as printed in the Glossary, 
owing to the undesirable associations at 
taching to the first word when aspirate: 
Verbum sap. 

deed I see the blush mantling on your 
reviewer's check even at this veiled allusion 


of 


















Yours truly 


L. C. Horktys. 
26th August. 


THE SHANGHAI PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the 
Norru-Cuixa Dany News. 

Dear Si,—With your kind permission, 
X wish to make an appeal to your readers, 
but as appeals have become somewhat com- 
mon of late, it may be well at the outset to 
assure them that there are no fresh fires, 
floods, or famines that I know of, and that 
I have no design whatever upon their 
pockets. 

‘My object is the formation of a school 
museum. It is not necessary now-a-days 
to spend time in advocating the claims of 
science, and it would be equally undesirable 
to dilate upon the educational value of 
objective illustration over descriptive or 
even pictorial. Most of your readers will 
be agreed on these points. 

Tt may be that some of them have stuffed 
or preserved natural specimens whic 
present only gather dust upon their shelves 
others may be in a position to give speci- 
mens of commercial materials in their 
varied raw and manufactured stages, any 
of which articles would be of use to us. 
Unused scientific apparatus in like manner 
anay betransferred fromsomeseldom-opened 
cupboards to our shelves, and thus enter 
‘on a new career of usefulness. A magic 
lantern with slides of all descriptions would 
be amongst the most acceptable of gifts. 
There are several in Shanghai which arc 
not used from year’s end to year's end. 














|Our school rooms can be darkened suf- 


ficiently to allow of the successful use of 
a tolerably good lantern even in the day 
time. 

It may be well to mention that all gifts 
will be considered the property of the 
school, and may thus be of permanent 
benefit to the children of the Settlement. 
To save trouble to intending donors, I will 
gladly ‘enllect” any, specimens they may 

@ to give. The donor's name will 
in each instance be attached to the gift. 

Thanking you, sir, for your valuable 
space, 











Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
Georce Laxstso, 


ACROSS THE PACIFIC. 
To the Editor of the 
Norru-Cumsa Dany New: 

Dean Sin,—You asked me to let you 
know what a July passage across from 
Shanghai to this new Eanadian Pacific port 
was like, so I snatch a short interval before 
starting on our progress further East, to 
end you a few Ines about the voyage thus 
far. 

We left Shanghai on the 27th June, — 
this day three weeks—and had a hot ex- 
ceedingly muggy five days in the direct 
steamer which landed usin Yokohama on 
the Ist July. There we found the weather 
delightful; almost cold, every one wearing 
European’ summer clothes, making it hard 
to realise we were so short a time distant 
from China and oppresive heat and 
damp. We employed our three days in 
Japan in a visit to Tokio, staying at the 
comfortable Tokio hotel. We saw the sights 
there—those that are left ; for (Shiba always: 
excepted) the main sight, the life of the 
old Japanese people such as it might 
still be observed in the seventies, is 
fast disappearing and will soon be gono 
entirely. This is a literal fact—in the 
capital at least. A few of the old Yashikis 
ill be traced in remnants of the old 
enceinte—more often apparently let out in 
lodging-houses with shabby garmeuts of 
European cut drying from the windows, 
‘The maiu trading thoroughfare, the Ginza, 
with its double row of tramways and its 
overhead telegraph wires, a street of which 
the Japs are inordinately proud, judging 
by the frequent coloured photos of its vista 
offered for sale, is a cross between White- 
chapel High Street and the Bowery. The 
many open shops occupying the ground 
floors of the low shabby Europeanised 
stucco houses are mostly occupied with 
cheap ready-made garments and furniture of 
hideous Western design, together with grog- 
shops displaying an extraordinarily varied 
assortment of bottled Western drinks, 
from Milwaukee lager to Copenhagen 
brandy. ‘To add to the illusion (or rather 
disillusion) English second-hand book-stalls 
are to be found at intervals with an occ 
sional hospital for broken-down  eycles 
English street signs jostle thosein Japanese, 
and it only remains for these alert people 
to entirely abolish their own language for 
the transformation to be complete, The 
newspapers ure, however, still published 
in the vernacular, and the newspaper offices 
which are numerous in Tokio are surround- 
ed by crowds diligently perusing the latest 
edition which is posted up outside the 
office, as at home. Even at, the large bazaar 
which has been erected in the grounds 
of the Shiba shrines ‘by the merchants of 
Tokio-fu” to enable visitors to find collect- 
ed in one spot the specimens of the arts and 
industries of the capital, one finds numer- 
ous stalls filled with ‘t passementerie” and 
“‘galanterie” articles from Vienna and Paris, 
besides Japanese imitations of the same, 
most neatly executed aud in many cases 
improved upon. European costume seems 
almost de rigueur when out of doors for all 
but the ‘ricsha men, wko now wear tight- . 
fitting blue drawers, and it is strange to 
see, in July, policemen and soldiers going 
about in long hooded serge ulsters (the 
weather was rainy) covering their white 
uniforms. As is well-known, the officials 
and the nobility all affect ‘the Western 
superior villa style of residence, and tho 
consequent general effect is much that of 
a second-rate Western American city. 
‘Those, then, who wish to see Japan while it 
still holds Some of the charms of the ro- 
mantic East must hurry their visit ere 
the whole country is transformed as is (to 
the sorrow of the esthete though possibly 
to the joy of the political economist) the 
capital city of the country. 

Beil, we are thenkful for the railway, in 

























































28th August. 








spite of the Philistiniam it brings in its 
train, which carries us back to Yokohama 
on the morning of the 4th July in time to 
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catch the C. P. s.e. Abyssinia sailing for 
‘Vancouver at 10 a.m. on that day. Pune- 
tually to the moment we start, and steam 
down the long Bay of Yedo, through the 
British and American fleets gaily dressed 
for the day into the calm Pacific beyond. 
‘This time the Pacific has not belied 
its name, for we carried the calm and a 
smooth sea right across to within about 
five hundred miles of this coast. Here, 
just as we were dreading the mists that 
hed Boom hovering round during the two 
previous days, lest they should delay our 
sighting land, as is often the case at 
this season, a fresh fair N.W. breeze, har- 
binger of cool clear weather, sprang up. All 
sail was crowded on and we rattled over the 
remaining distance until a land-fall was 
madein some forty odd hours. This breeze 
made the vessel, with topgallants set, heel 
over so that for the only time on the voy- 
age the fiddles were set. But for this and 
moderate head swell a day or two out from 
Japan, we might, for all the motion we 
fered, have been navigating the Yan 
kiang. "The Abysiinia is a most excellent 
sea-boat and, laden with a cargo of tea as 
she usually’ is homeward bound, rarely 
takes a drop of water on board. She did 
ood service as a Cunarder in the Atlantic 
iefore she was taken over by the late Sir 
William Pearce, of Glasgow, in part pay- 
ment for a new boat of a more advanced 
type. Her eabins aro roomy and the pass- 
enger accommodation, with deck, smoking, 
and ladies’ rvoms all ‘that can be desired. 
‘Tho service and table aro well looked after, 
and 1 would not wish for a more comfort- 
able boat to travel in. We had heard 
fearful accounts of the cold to be endured 
on this northern route and had provided 
ourselves with a plentiful stock of winter 
garments, but though chilly after China, 
we found the air just cool enough to be 
bracing and, if anything, rather milder 
than that of the Atlantic in the same 
latitude. We had two or three cold foggy 
days when the thermometer fell as low as 
41, but 50 was about the average. Our 
highest marking wasLat. 48, All felt invigo- 
rated by the fresh bracing air and wondered 
how anybody who had the option could 
Hiak the tropical heats of the Suez route, 
east in the summer time, 

Wo are told that in winter it is much as 
in the Atlantic in the same latitude—ocea- 
sional heavy storms and heavy seas, doubt- 
less wearisome enough in some’ of the 
second-class boats of this line. It is a mis- 
fortune that Sir Win. Pearce did not live 
to complete his scheme of jutting on a 
first-class line of steamers and so bringing 
China and Japan within « month of London, 
with a voyage all in the temperate zone, 
His son, from all accounts, is satistied 
with being heir toa baronetey and a million | 
and a half in sterling, and docs not. care 
for business, The Fairfield Shipbuilding 
Co., Limited, of Glasgow, of which Sir 
Wm. Pearce was the late head, and their 
friends, aro said to be still working at the | 
matter, but so far nothing has been arrang- 
ed; neither the proposed postal subsidy | 
from the Canadian and British Gover 
ments nor a settled convention witl 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company. 

At the last moment, andas we were flatter- 
ing ourselves that we should see the voyage | 
completed within the fourteen days, we 
ran into a fog off the entrance of San Juan 
de Fuca Straits which detained us 31 hours. 
It was only a haze on the water with a blue 
sky above. When it eventually lifted, the 
air was clear and limpid without a trace 
of cloud, and a really magnificent land and 
sea-acape was presenited to our view—steep 
wooded mountains on both sides with shin- 
ing snowy peaks in the back-ground, the 
forests coming right down to the water's 
edge as one sees them in the Straits of 
Malacca, but still all ander the bright brac- 
ing air of the temperate zone, and a warm 
sun that yields no sunstroke.’ On our left 
is the island of Vancouver, separated by a 
strait 10 miles wide from Washington! 









































' authoritie 





Territory, terminating in Cape Flattery 
rising up on ourstarboard bow. Sixty miles 
up this strait, and at the south-eastern 

jint of Vancouver Island, lies the city of 
Victoria; and eighty miles farther up the 
straits, the channel winding through a 
maze of islands and islets, is situated the 
new town of Vancouver, on the mainland of 
British Columbia and just within the en- 
trance of Burrard’s Inlet. ‘To reach ita pass 
called “The Narrows,” hardly a hundred 
yards wide, is traversed by the steamer, 
which barely stems the ten-knot current 
flowing through it at the time of spring 
tides.” This is the actual terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway : whether it will 
remain so permanently is still doubtful, so 
that land speculators have still an ample 
field before them. 

‘An average run of under 300 miles a 
day brought us over in 14 days (omitting 
1 hours detention in fog.) It will not be 
long, probably, before this is only a ten days’ 











trip. 

Our passengers, about thirty in all, com- 
prised Australians, globe-trotters pute and 
simple, ofiicers of the Chinese customs 
service, and last, not least, more than one 
representative 








Tea Swarr. 
Vancouver, B.C., 19th July. 


FAMINE RELIEF. 
To the Editor of the 
Nortu-Cutxa Dany News. 

Dear Sim,—In view of the large balance 
of Relief money lying in the hands of the 
Treasurer, would it not be well for the 
Committee to call a public meeting to eon. 
sider what should done with it? Of 
course they are quite competent of them- 
‘selves to act in this matter ; and we are all 
indebted to them for the valuable time and 
labour which they have expended. 

But it seems to me a public meeting would 
serve several important ends :—First, it 
would strengthen their hands in regard to 
the manner in which it might be found 
best to distribute the funds, and thus relieve 
them of a certain responsibility. Second, it 
would be eminently satisfactory to the con- 
tributors in distant parts of the world, who 
would thus see that their donations were 
ly attended to; and third, the 
decision of such a meeting would have 
erable weight with the Chinese 
authorities. The Committee is a fairly re- 
presentative one ; but the chief officials of 
our various nationalities are not among its 
members. Were they to attend such a 
meeting—even in their private capacity if 
in no other—the unanimous finding would 
go forth with an authority which it could 
not otherwise secure. 

I presume few will advocate that the 
funds should be distributed by the method 
which we were compelled to follow during 
the past winter and spring 3.and that—to a 
man—our voice will be in favour of using 
our contributions in the construction of 
Public Works. But this requires the con- 
sent and co-operation of the high native 
\d without such an expression 
of public opinion such as I have indicated, 
fn Bhanghai at least—if not at Peking also 


















| embodying the views of our ofticials—I_ am 


afraid that all other suggestions will be 
fatile. 
A Supscriper, 
26th August. 


NOLI ME TANGERE! 
To the Editor of the 
Norra-Cuiva Dany News. 
Six,—It is entirely unnecessary for the 
N. C. Famine Relief Committee to take 
any notice of anonymous letters to the 
newspapers in reference to their work. 
To prevent any misunderstanding, however, 
am authorised to state that the Committee 
are gradually disposing of the remaining 
funds in meeting, as far as they are able, 
applications through Consuls, missionaries, 














and others, in places in the North of China 
where the distress still continues to be 
severe: and that they will complete their 
work. These funds will very shortly be 
exhausted, and the work finally closed, 

No funds are now coming in, the com- 
mittee are not inviting any further sub- 
scriptions, and they have no intention of 
doing s0. 





Tam, Sir, 
Your's faithfully, 
Wa, Muraueap, 
Hon, Secretary, 
Famine Relief Fund. 


THE YELLOW RIVER IN 
SHANTUNG. 
To the Editor of the 
Norta-Cmxa Damy News. 

‘Sm,—In various numbers of your journal, 
you have discussed some very important 
questions touching theimprovement of China 
and especially the regulation of the Yellow 
River. Iu one number you urge the im- 

rovement or inauguration under skilled 
eaigaer of a system of irrigation, and 
the suggestion is deserving of netice. Tt is 
especially on the application of such a system. 
to the waters of the Yellow River that 
I wish to offer a few comments. “The 
tanks,” you say, “would be lakes which 
would be large enough to receive the addi- 
tional water which the Yellow River brings 
down at the time of its four annual freshets.”” 
‘This method of utilising the overflow is no 
doubt a possible and desirableone, andsoina 
previous letter on this topic I referred to the 
usé of the waters by means of canals, con- 
nected with locks. But whether tanks, 
lakes or canals, or all three, it should never 
be forgotten that such a method could only 
be a temporary one, so long as the waters 
of the river remain constituted as they are 
at present. The Yellow river is not an 
ordinary river, for its leading feature is 
not its wandering course or its swift 
current but its mass of sediment brought 
down from the plains of Mongolia, 
Such waters as overflow and pass off 
into lakes and canals would be a tem- 
porary blessing, while a proper system 
of embankments was being pre} 

to guide the waters and the sediment 
all down towards the sea and the depths of 
the sea. In a few years the tanks and 
cauals would be largely filled up with the 
sediment and so be of no use, but by that 
time the embankments of the River could 
be properly constructed and the system of 
irrigation could be given up so 
one river is concerned, but applied there: 
after to other streams. 

You then point out the desirability of 
using the waters of the Yellow River asa 
supply to the Grand Canal. Alas, for the 
Canal! The Canal has already been injured 
by the waters of the Yellow River floods, and 
vege totheday when such muddy waters aro 
still more directed to the Canal, In a few 

ears the Canal in Shantung would be even 
fon than it is now, unless a new one should 
be dug out, only’to be filled up again by 
the ever-savage dirty-faced Yellow River. 

Yes, the idea of irrigation is all import- 
ant, and should be inaugurated at once; 
but, pray, don’t use the Yellow River for 
any length of time, unless you desire a 
speedy failure or a multitude of difficulties. 
No, aim to carry this Mongolian River off to 
the plains of Mongolia or out to the depths 
of the mighty ocean, Then utilise all the 
other streams that can be found in Honan, 
Chibli and Shantung for a safe and desir- 
able and permanent irrigation of the dry 
plains of the people. 

You also ask, ‘How do we know that 
the Yellow River embankments are sound?” 
We don't know; in fact, we only know 
they are not sound. Even the ignorant 
Chinese and probably the high officials 
have known or ‘at least feared as much 
for many a past month. Anyway, they 
all know it now. To the north and 
south the calamity rests upon hundreds 
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of villages and thousands of houses ; both 
the inner and outer embankments on both 
sides have broken in various places and 
the country for miles around is one vast 


lake, First came a break near to this 
city in the inner embankment on the 
north, but this water was for a time re- 
strained by the outer and much stronger 
embankments. Soon in Chi-yang, and 
in this district of Li-chéng, the second 
and third of the outer embankments gave 
way, and then the vast waters spread out to 
the north-east through the Hui-min district 
towards the city of Wu-ting-fu and the 
Trurhai river and beyond to the next pro- 
vince. Likewise the southern sections of 
the river received their share of the 
scourge. | For a large portion, especially 
beyond the city of Ch‘i-tung, as was pre- 
viously reported, the inner embankment 
was practically neglected and thus useless. 
Then came the strain on the outer embank- 
ment on the southern side, and one time of 
heavy rains and winds a’ break was made 
1 the section passing through Chit-yang 
nd Chang-chiu, and the waters then 
flowed off to the east through Ch‘i-tung, 
Ching-ch‘eng, Kao-yuen, P'u-t'si, Po-hsing 
and So-an. ‘The waters flow with the river 
called the Hsiao Ching (Jv ¥f 3H) and also 
further east in So-an it waters a small 
atream called Chih-mi-kou (JB 2E(), and 
by these two is passing forth to the sea. 
day T meta man from Ch‘i-tung some 
110 li from here, whose home is inside the 
outer embankment, Texpressed my syni- 
pathy for hin but he suid is place was free 
from water, a8 also the bed of the river fur 
the most part, the water being thus seatter- 
ed to the north and south, though the exact 
chaunels are not yet ‘ascertained. In 
that one district there are over 800 
villages covered with water from 3 to 10 
feet deep. 

Yesterday another break occurred in the 
northern embankment north-west of here 
in the district of Ch'i-ho, and from there 
is flooding north to Tii-ch‘éng, P*ing-yuen 
and other districts. 

Some of these names aro already familiar 
to the generous donors to our famine-relief. 
As an official remarked, “The water is no’ 
flooding the very places you have just been 
aiding.” So the relief’ is now lost in the 
midst of the water, though lives were saved 
for the time being. ‘The old. problem is 
here again, and we only wait for some 
pathetic soul and brilliant brain to set the 
machine of free-relief once morea-going, 
perhaps help ina more comprehensive way. 

Alas, for the people! Some secured a 
apring harvest ; many were waiticg for the 
autumn harvest; and thousands had no 
harvest to wait for, except the occasional 
aid of some kind almoner. 

Visiting the Yellow River to the north 
of here sume three odd miles, I found the 
waters within a foot or two feet of the top 
of the embankments, and about the same 
height above the level of the surrounding 
country, aud all this in spite of the breaks 
and the release of the waters in so 
pany places. Why all this? Just the one 
trouble, to which I have averted ; viz., 
the sediment. If nothing is done to carry 
the sediment as well as the waters to the 
sea it must find a place in the bottom of 
the river or in the surrounding country. 
There must be openings somewhere, and if 
not to the sea, then to the land. "This is 
the task, as it'seems to me after repeated 
observations and much study. 

But is the sand deposited by the river 
floods after all a bane? This is a ques- 
tion you propound in one of your num- 
bers, and you are amazed at the con- 
tradictions. "As to facts there seems a con- 
tradiction, to be sure. In some places I 
have visited there are strips of sand some 
10 to 20 li wide, on which nothing can 
grow. In other ‘places where floods oc- 
curred a few years since there have this 
spring apy fine harvests. Now what 
isthe explanation ? Neither the one fact nor 
























































the other can be denied, but what the reason 
and the distinction? I offer three reasons. 


First, there is greater or less amount of | 


sand, and so called the great and the small 
sand (AP, sf-®B). In the former there is 
no chance for production except for pea- 
nuts ; in the other the sand soon sinks into 


the soil or is scattered abroad by the wind. | 


Secondly, as connected with the previous, 
it seems that when a break occurs in an 
embaukment, the water ruses through 
with a swift current, and following the im- 
mediate track of the current, there is 
deposited a vast belt of sand, while over 
the adjoining country, where there is 
practically uo current, there is deposited 
but little sand. Thirdly, as the chief reason, 
the sediment or deposit is of two kinds, 
one consisting merely of sand, (29) and 
the other of sand and suil united. (ge), 

@). Ou the former there is no chance 
for growth, but on the latter there is. 

With these suggestions on a few points, 
Tremin, : 

Yours very truly, 
"Graver Rew. 
Chi-nan-fu, 12th Aug., 1889. 





Miscellaneous. 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 








THE ABSENCE OF ALTRUISM. 
(Continnedt.) 

Au ofticer on a British man-of-war once 
mentioned to the writer that he had been 
subjected to. sundry annoyances through 
the petty spite of a commanding officer, 
who obliged hin to sleep on a dining tabl 
on account of there being no available cabin 
or berth. To an inquiry as to the length 
to which a superior would be able to carry 
such persecutions, the ofticer replied coni- 
prehensively, ‘Well, a nasty man can 
make it nasty for you anywhere!” In en- 
deavouring to study the complex details of 
Chinese life, we have often been reminded 
of the observation of this British subject. 

The constitution of Chinese society is 
such as to put t advantages within the 
reach of one whom the classical English au- 
thors used to call a * bold bad man.’ This is 
& compendious description of the Chinese 
Bully, a character of capital importance i 
China, without an acquaintance with whom 
itis impossible to comprehend the workings 
of Chinese social life. The Chinese bully 
is found in the city and in the country. 
He is at some times rich, and at other times 
he is poor. Sometimes he cannot read, 
and sometimes he is a graduate of one ot 

legrees. Sometimes, strange to say, 
is'@ woman! But in all cases he 
unites certain essential qualities in more 
or less complete proportions, and accord- 
ing to the extent to which these qualities 
aredeveluped, will be his success as a ‘bully.’ 
He must have a capacity to manage busi- 
ness and to deal with people, and must be 
possessed of the instinct of general meddling 
so as to make himself felt in the region over 
which he domineers. ‘The bean-curd 
bully,” says one of the enigmatical sayings 
of the Chinese, rules a square territory, 
and the carrying-pole bully rules a strip.” 
‘The cakes of bean-curd are square while 
the carrying-pole is long, and these objects 
are intended to represent by their shapes 
the representative areas dominated by bul- 
lies of varying conditions. The bullies of 
certain cities enjoy a national reputation, 
are dreaded all over the empire. Thus it 
is said that in certain parts of China, there 
are notices posted over the doors of inns, 
‘No Tientsin men admitted.’ The black 
legs of that port are notorious for their 
violence, and are even called by « peculiar 
nickname (hvn-hsing-tze). It was by their 
means that the \tsin massacre was car- 
ried through, and such men are everywhere 
the leaders of ‘the dangerous classes.’ 
Extended experience in mavy provinces 
has shown how easy it is to stir these 


















































elements into a blaze at any time, and on 
any pretext, especially in any matter te- 
lating to foreigners. It is largely due to 
them that the foreigner in China, or in any 
part of it, literally never knows what a 
day or a night may bring forth. In view 
of their possible combination, aided by 
circumstance, every day to 

the foreigner in China is liable to a 
kind of crisis. It was to this that Dr. 
Williams referred, when he once com- 
pared a stay in China to life in a 
stage-coach; one never knows at what mo- 
ment it may upset. It is a fe of the 
outfit of the fully equipped bully, that 
he is extremely intimate with the bad 
characters who do the work of the yaméns. 
He can prosecute a law-suit with little or nu 
expense, because it is to him that the 
yamén runners owe their living; that is, 
the persons who are obliged to go to law 
and whom the yamén people fleece in the 
process, are brought to this extremity 
rgely through the help of the bullies who 
get up rows, or take charge of them after 
they have been got up by others. Toa 
bully of this special type, a row of some 
sort is the normal condition of life. When 
there is no occupation of the sort on hand, 
he is ‘spoiling for a fight.’ In the meta- 
phorical saying of the Chinese, such a 
person, if he has been three days without a 
quarrel, is obliged to revile the kitchen 
sod, by way of keeping himself in practice | 
f he is accomplished in his art, he is able 
to endure any amount of bambooing with 
comparative indifference, never betraying 
any sign of pain, or his ‘prestige would be 
gone. Once having risen superior to the 
ordinary trammels of the flesh, the bully is 
assured of a lucrative practice in the brawls 
of others. Ifhe is beaten by the magis- 
trate, who is very likely to have the utinust 
autipathy to sucli a class of the community, 
he takes it as a matter of course, and this 
is called ‘supporting one’s upper half, at 
the expense uf one's lower tall.” Some- 
times these bullies provoke the magistrate 
in the spirit of mere bravado, perhaps even 
reviling him in open court. The city 
black-leg, or ‘bare-stick’ as he is signifi- 
cantly called, is matched by country, 
cousin, who, if less versatile, is equally 
adapted to the conditions under which he 
has his being. If he is a scholar, he has 
some peculiar advantages from that circuin- 
stance; while if he is a poor man, always 
with something to yain and never with any- 
thing to lose, he has a coign of vantage from 
which it is hard to dislodge him. In either 
case, he is uble to exert an influence on the 
affairs of his native village which is de- 
cisive. The city of New York has long 
enjoyed the distinction of being the worst 
governed municipality in the world. But 
the chief principles which characterised the 
mingovernunact of New York under the rule 
of the Tweed ring are perfectly well under- 
stood in China, aud are practised with a 
degree of success which even democracy 
cannot rival. It is not every Chinese 
village which is controlled by this one-man 
power, but such cases are very common, 
and one such happens to be the hamlet 
selected by Providence for the residence uf 
the present writer. For some years we 
have enjoyed au opportunity quite unsur- 
passed, to study the ‘way, method, manner, 
means,’ by which village ‘bare-sticks’ ob: 
tain and retain their power, Theit quali- 
fications already described being assumed, 
it remains for them to indicate the lines 
along which contemporaneous history is to 
move, with a liberal admixture of threats 
as to consequences if these hints are not 
acted upon by history. If this should fail 
to secure prompt compliance mysterious fires 
will break out at deal of i ight, destroying 







































in an hour fuel sutticient for a whole 
winter's use, and which cannot be re- 
placed. No’ one is ever caught setting 
these fires. By the time several of them 
have taken place, it has become sufficiently 
evident who are the ones whom the fire- 
god doesnot favour. A Chinese fire, sofar 
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suspend their pursuit for » few moments, | 
while they devour their companion. That 
there should be any phenomena at all! 
similar to this among so peaceable and | 
amicable a people as the Chinese, does not | 
at first appear probable or even eredible. 
But it often happens that a single fact, see 
in all its relations, is sufficient to explain a 
great variety of other facts. The Chinese 
bully in his various forms of manifestation 
is responsible for many of the evils of | 
Chinese society, in a manner which it is by 
no means dificult to understand. The | 
national dread of giving offence has been | 
already described. " Once postulating a man 
of the type here represented, furnished 
with occasions for a quarrel, there is no | 
force in Chinese society which is adequate 
to deal with him. Public sentiment is | 
indeed against him, but what does he care | 
for sentiment? It isa phrase which is in| 
constant use in regard to such a person, | 
that he is one whom we ‘dare not provoke.’ | 
Having nothing to lose himself, he is on 
general principles in favour of anything 

ht promises a disturbance of the exist- 
g order of things. Without being aware 
of it, he is an Anat and a Nihilist 
one.” It is from this class, never 
that infant rebellions gather i - | 
tum, until, like the T'ai P'ings, they roll 
a slow spreading wave of ruin all over the 
empire. The least opening is sufticient for 
the entrace of mischief in i tible forms. 
Ina village near to the writer's home, a 






tors, but very few who do anything towards 
the’ extinction of the flames, and the 
amount of yelling volunteered, is to the 
‘amount of water, as ten thousand to one. 
In fact a village fire is frequently put out | 
without any water at all, or any to speak 
- of being simply buried under a quantity 
vf earth which is thrown. upon it, for dirt 
fs unfavourable to combustion, and has the 
great advantage over water of being always 
at hand in sufficient abundance. But in 
the case of a village fire when the agency 
of the village bully is suspected, it is by no 
means certain that there will be even an 
attempt to put it out, lest those who are 
most active should be the next victims. 
Every village has many matters of com- 
mon interest, such as the building of 
temples, the construction and repair of 
embankments, the watching of the crops 
by concerted action, furnishing transporta- 
tion to the local official in response to his 
demands, and the like. Many of these 
* matters involve the handling of considerable 
sums of money, andthe village bully knows 
perfectly well how to do all these things, 
and is certain tu be ex officio a member of 
the group uf ‘headmen’ by whom such 
affairs are put through. An example of 
his mode uf procedure is afforded by the 
village to which reference has just been 
made. Fora whole generation no theatrical 























































ferformance had taken place inthis village. | child who was playing in a temple ap- | 
his was because on the last occasion when | pened to jostle one of the gods, so that one | 
such an event occurred, one family in the vil- | of the clay fingers fell off. ‘The natural thing 


todo, if an was to be done at all, was | 
tu require the child’s father to put the image , 
in the same condition as before. But this 
did not suit the local bully who managed | 
the affair, and the result was a row of grand | 
proportions, and afine in money ‘which was | 
itself a grievous burden, and a feast of | 
‘harmony’ forall concerned. Disturbances 
of this sort are constantly happening every- | 
where, being too common to attract any | 
notice, but they attain their maximum 
when ‘the occasion is the death of some | 
one, under such conditions that they can be 
made use of for the purpose of extortion 
This is the form in which the Chi 
nese respect for human life most couspi- | 
cuously asserts itself. It is a proverb of | 
deep meaning, that while « man is alive he | 
is as insigniticant as a mere blade of grass, | 
but if he is killed he becomes a mine of 
wealth to his family. ‘To such & piteh is 
the matter of adjustment of such cases 
carried, albeit wholly contrary to law, chet | 
it often seems that one might take his 
| 


lage had advanced money which had never 
been repaid, and whenever it had been pro- 
posed to ite a band of players this family 
has always insisted that their stale debt 
must first be repaid, « proposition which 
invariably quashed ail further proceedings. 
But in the year 1888, the local bully, per- 
haps feeling in need uf assistance for his 
exchequer, which was chro low, re- 
newed the proposition fur theatricals, ‘and 
with such persuasion that no one dared 
refuse. The family who had the sum owing 
to them did not decline to co-operate, but 
succeeded in setting off their old debt 
inst the present assessment upon them. 
‘the performance took lace, and the total 
expense to a village of a little more than 
# hundred families must have amounted 
to between four and five hundred Mexican 
dollars, the greater part of this bei 
in entertaining the hordes of relatives and 
acquaintances who are attracted to any 
village which has a theatre in operation, as 
‘Duzzards to.adeceased mule. A year later, 
when grain was at a higher price than at any 
time since the great famine of eleven years 
previous, the proposition fur a theatrical 
répresentation was renewed. To the sober 
adhise of the practical Chinese, the mere 
suggestion was fatuous. What possible 
reason could there be for the expenditure 
of double the urdinary amount for enter- 
tainment, when by autumn grain would 
have fallen to its normal rate? Yet such 
‘was the cogency of the arguments advanced, 
that the proposition met with no serious 
opposition, and was carried into effect. 
he reason popularly assigned for the 
theatre on this occasion was that it was 
designed to celebrate the harmony of feeliny 
of the whole village, every family in which 
was now sincerely desirous of co-operating ! 
During the four days of the performance, 
the village bully, by whose autocratic word 
all this bustle had sprung up, sat at the 
receipt of custom, keeping account of the 
amounts handed in, It was remarked as a 
pleasing test of the unanimity of feeling in 
the village, that no one had to be asked for 
his tax, *a'most unusual phenomenon,’ but 
everyone brought it and laid it at the feet 
of the bully with joyful willingness ! 

It is well known that there are some 
species of wolves which hunt in enormous 
packs. If a hard pressed traveller should 
shoot one of them so that he is disabled, 


























stand on the most crowded thoroughfare, 
shoot the first man whom he happened to 
meet and yet be reasonably secure of settling 
the matter by a payment of money. It is 
eminently true of China, that Earth has no 
sorrows that Cash cannot heal. 

‘There are two classes in a Chinese com- 
anunity who are subject to oppression, the 

rand the rich. ‘The former suffer 
Freon conditions which differ widely from } 
those in some other countries, such as 
Turkey, in the important particular that it 
is not ‘the government which oppresses | 
them. The land-tax is very moderate, and | 
with rare exceptions, the officials do not | 
appear to make any demands upon the 
mass of the people. In China most especi- 
ally, the misery of the poor is their poverty, 
and the hopelessness of their condition 
due to their inability to lift themselres out | 
of it by their own shoe-straps. 

And if they cannot do it themselves, it | 
will not be done at all, so that the great | 
mass of those who are poor must remain © 
so. Yet there are enough exceptions to 
explain the process by which great wealth 
is dissipated, as the proverb says, in three 
generations ; but these exceptions form 
uo considerable proportion of the whole 
number of cases. As a rule, the poor mau in } 
Chinahasno chance tobetter himself. Those 
who have wealth, especially if they have 























the rest of the pack, or a part of it, will | gained it themselves, are oftener than not | 





| by the firm. 





deeply marked by the struggles through 
which they have passed. The world lee 
shown them no favours, and there is 
no perceptible reason why they should 
show any favours to the world, while there 


are very cogent and convincing reasons 


why they should not do so. That figure 
of speech which likens the permanent moral 
improvement of the rich ian to the pro- 
gress of a camel through the eye of a needle, 
when Chinese life is attentively considered 
turns out to be a suber and mathematically 
accurate statement. Within three miles of 
the writer’s house li a wealthy Chinese, 
who has a pawn-shop and betivoen two 
and three thousand Chinese acres of land. 
Yet in the famine year, he not only did 
nothing for the poor of the district out of 
which he has made his money, but even 
the hamlet composed of the hovels of 
those who wor's his own land contained 
starving families who were relieved by for- 
eign money, in default uf which the poor 
people must have died. In a region ‘where 
about ten thousand dollars were distributed 
from foreign sources in aid of the victims 
of famine, scarcely an instance was heard 
of in which the local rich families took any 
part in alleviating the distress, which wi 
such that it was estimated that on 
erage one person in every family died 
either of starvation or of disease, Under 
these circumstances, it is not strange if the 
cemployés of these wealthy families maintain 
toward them an attitude of secret hostility, 
seizing every opportunity to do them an 
injury, when it cannot be traced. A pawn- 
shop, situated in a village near to the 
writer's residence, had a wall which was 
built on_the outer edge of the laud owned 
‘On one occasion it became 
necessary to repair this wall, which could 
only be done by placing a staging on the 
land outside, for the use of the masons. 
The owners of this lad refused to allow 
it to be used for this purpuse, and as 
the pawn-shop, which is the hereditary 
enemy of the poor, was for once in theit 
power, the managers were compelled to 
pay @& squeeze of about three hundred 
Mexican dollars for the right to use for a 
few days a bit of ground the market value 
of which was perhaps two dollars, Tt ia one 
of the concomitants of the social solidarity 
of the Chinese, that any man who has bes 
come rich is exposed ‘to the devastating 
levies of all his relatives, of whom there are. 
invariably an immense horde, and also of 





















his ‘friends, who are in danger of 
proving to be as mumierous and. as 
needy as his relatives. most: 
couspicuous 


things occur i 
China, from which the emigration of Chinese 
to foreign countries chiefly takes place. 
Each returning emigrant is already weighed 

the social balances, and the assessients 
are svon fixed. By the time he has been 
plucked fur the Benetit of relatives aud 
‘friends,’ and taxed for the repairof temples, 
the spirit is so far gone out of him that 
his main ‘vty is to get some friend to 
‘lend’ him a sum sufficient to get back to 
the foreign land whence he came, in order 
to begin the process of accumulation all 
overagain. Ifa man who has land is unable 
to till the whole of it himself, his remotest 








j cousins feel authorised to complain, if the 


work is given to some one else. *One family 
warm and well fed,’ says the popular adage, 
‘is the envy of ten others.’ "the weiter ts 
acyuainted with an elderly map, who has a 
well-to-do neighbour with whom he was 
formerly associated in one of the secret 
sects so common in China. On asking 
him about this neighbour, whose house 
was ata little distance from his own, it 
turned out that the two men who had 
grown up together, and had passed more 
than sixty years’ in proximity, uever 
met. ‘And why was this?” “Because 
the other mau is getting old, and does 
nut go out much.” ** Why, then, do you 
not sometimes go to see him, and talk over 
old times, Are you not on good terms?” 
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‘The person addressed smiled the smile of | usual reception is total indifference on the 
conscious superiority, and shook his head. | part of the people, except so far as curiosi- 
“Yes,” he said, “we are on terms ! ty is excited to see what the new comers 
enough, but he is well off, and Iam poor, | are like ; a spirit of cupidity to make the 
and if were to go there it would make | most of the ‘fat geese’ whom fate has sent 
talk. Folks would say, Wnat is he coming | thither to be plucked; and sullen hostility. 
here for?” [Im the case of foreigners who may have 
One of the most difficult tasks is to| been reduced to distress, we have never 
convey a truthful idea of Chinese benevo- | heard of any assistance voluntarily given 
lence. In the chapter which has already | by Chinese, though of course there may 
been devoted to this topic, we have come | have been such cases. We have read of 
very far short of our own ideal. One's instances in which sailors have attempted 
first impression is that there is no benevo- | the journey overland from Tientsin to 
lence in China. This error is afterwards : Chefoo, and from Canton to Swatow, and 
corrected, and it is perceived that such as | during the whole time of their travel they 
it is, there is a great deal of benevolence. | never once succeeded in getting a lodging 
But ‘on closer examination, it turns out to { or a mouthful of food. 
be what the tradesmen called Irish poplin, | _ We have referred to the common neglect 
“half-stuff.’ Still, occasional cases render us | of sickness in the family, because the victims 
disinclined to deny its existence, and thus | are ‘only women and children.’ Small- 
our minds are leftin what Macaulay termed | pox, which in western lands we regard as 
“an uneasy and interminable state of abey- | a terrible scourge, is so constant a visitor 
ance." We know that there is truth; but | in China that the people never expect to 
we cannot decide exactly where it lies. | betfree from its ravages. Butit is not much 
Among a people of so mild a disposition as thought of, because its victims are mainly 
the Chinese, there must be a great deal of children! ' It is exceedingly common to 
domestic kindness of which nothing is seen | meet with persons who have lost the sight 
or heard, Sickness and trouble are peculi- | of buth eyes in consequence of this disease. 
arly adapted to call out the best side of ‘The comparative disregard of the value of 
human nature, and in a foreign hospital for , infant life is displayed in ways which we 
Chinese we have witnessed many instances ' should by no means have expected from 
of devotion not merely on the part of | the Chinese, who object so strongly to the 
parents toward children, or children toward | mutilation of the human body. Young 
parents, but of wives toward husbands and | children are often either not buried at all, 
also of husbands toward wives. The same au ordinary expression for their death 
thing iseven more common among strangers being the’ phrase ‘thrown out,’ or if 
toward each other. Many Chinese mother , rolled in a mat, they are so loosely covered 
nursing an infant, will give of her over- | that they soon fall a prey to dogs. In some 
flowing abundance to a motherless child ' places the horrible custom prevails of crush- 
which else might starve. The following ing the body of a deceased infant into an 
instance, cited by Mr. Buber from the  indistinguishab order to prevent 
narrative of a Roman Catholic priest who the ‘devil’ which it from return- 
had escaped almost naked and after great ing to vex the family! While the Chinese 
tribulations from the barbarous Man-tzu, are so indifferent to small-pox, the foreign 
and who with difficulty succeeded in, fear of which they fail to appreciate, they 
entering a Chinese village, gives both sides have a similar dread of typhus and typhoid 
of the picture. ‘I had great trouble in fevers, which are regarded much as we 
finding lodging; nobody would take regard the scarlet fever. It is very difficult 
me in, because I had no money. I | to get proper attention, or any attention at 
remember that I went frow door to j all, if one happens to be taken with either 
door saying the handsomest things in | of these diseases when away from hoi 
the most doleful tones, without any suc- To all appeals for help, it is a conclusive 
cess. Some, while leaving me in the reply, ‘that disease is contagious.” While 
atreets, would recommend me to be patient, this is true to some extent of many fevers, 
remarking that times were bad, and that | it is perhaps most conspicuous in a 
moreover, I was not the only unfortunate, terrible scourge found in some of the 
with other truths of a similar nature, valleys of Yunnan, and described by Mr. 
These were the most civil. Others would Baber. “The sufferer is svon seized wich 
flatly declare that I was a thief, and that ' extreme weakness, followed in a few hours 
their homes were not meant for people like . by agonizing aches in every part of the 
me. I saw the moment coming for me, | body ; delirium shortly cusues, and in nine 
not to sleep but to die, in the streets of | cases out of ten the result is fatal.” Accord- 
that inhospitable village. | My entreaties ing to the native accounts, ‘all part of the 
and my courage were alike’ exhausted, | sick-room are occupied by devils ; even the 
when I heard some one calling me. ‘Old tables aud mattresses writhe about aud 
fellow! old fellow! come here!” It turned | utter voices, and offer intelligible replies 
out to be one of those who had re- , to all who question them. Few, however 
fused me shelter. The good man gave | Venture into the chamber. ‘The inissionary 
me supper, and performed that night an, assured me that the patient is, in most cases, 
act of charity which to those who know | deserted like a leper, for fear of contagion, 
what the heathen are, will seem incredible. | If an elder member of the family is at- 
‘There was only one blanket in his house, | tacked, the best attention he receives is to 
the others being hidden in the mountain . be placed in a solitary room with a vessel 
for fear of the rubbers. Well, my host had | of water by his side." The door is secured, 
kept this solitary blanket for his own use, | and pole laid near it, with which twice a 














































































and yet he lent it to me for the night 
without being asked, sleeping himself 
ia clothes un a beuch beside a small 

e which he relighted more than once 
without succeeding in getting warm. Tam 
firmly persuaded that the Lord, in His 
mercy, will give that heathen the Faith, of 
which he already has the works, and I 
earnestly recommend his conversion, as well 
as that of his family to your good prayers.” 
We have heard of one instance in which a 
foreign family, moving into an interior city | 
of China, was welcomed with apparent 
cordiality by the people, the neighbours even 
volunteering to lend’ them articles for 
house-keeping until such time as they 
might be able to procure an outfit of 
their own. Other examples there doubt- 
‘but it ig well known that these 





day the anxious relatives, cautiously peeri 
in, poke and prod the sick persun, to di 
cover if he retains any symptoms of life.” 
A young lady in America, who lived 
near a line of railway on which there was a 
particularly steep and ditiicult grade, re- 
jmarked that she never heard the long 








| freight trains toil by, drawn by a panting 


aud pufing engine, without feeling au 
impulse to go out and give them a 
rigorous push from behind. It is this 
kind of an impulse with characterises to 
so large an extent Western civilisation as 
we see it in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. These impulses doubtless exist 
on the part of a few individuals in China. 
According to the virtue books of some of 
the sects, there is a great variety of acts 
by which human beings may accumulate 





less. =, 
are wholly exceptional. By far the most 


merit. While the collection of stray human 


bones, the gathering of paper on which 
characters have been written, the purchase 
of birds and fish that they may be restored 
to their native element, occupy a very 
rominent place in such’ schemes, acts of 
Koeaty good-will to men and women so far 
as our observation goes generally occupy a 
very subordinate place. When these acts 
take place, they are almost sure to be on 
some stereotyped pattern, involving a 
minimum of trouble and thought on the 
part of the doer. It is much easier 
to stand by the brink of a river, watch @ 
fisherman lower his net, pay for his entire 
catch, and throw it back into the water, 
than ‘to look into the case of the needy ab 
one’s doors, and give help in a judicious 
manner. Moreover, to the mind of the 
practical Chinese there is a very important 
difference. As soon as the fish touches the 
water, or the bird skims the air, they are 
ona wholly self-supporting basis, and that 
is the on of the work. They will not 
expect the man who has released them to 
provide them and their numerous and 
needy families with means of support. 
For the man it only remains to register 
his virtuous act, and go about his business 
sure of no disagreeable consequences. 
But in China, ‘Virtue's door is hard 
to open,’ and it is still harder to shut. 
No one can possibly foresee all the re- 
| mote results of some well-meant act of 
kindness, and knowing the danger of incur- 
ring responsibility, the prudent will be 
wary what they undertake, Sometimes a 
benevolent old lady, who is limited in the 
sphere of her activity, makes a practice of 
other old ladies who seem to 
but who are victims of cruel 
fate. We have heard of one case of this 
sort—and of one only—and they may not 
be so rare as is Supposed. But with all 
abatement, it must be admitted that ‘real 
kindness kindly expressed’ is not often to 
be met in Chinese life. The ordinary 
streams of refugees which swarm over 
the country in a bad year are indeed 
allowed to camp down in cart-sheds, 
empty rooms, ete., but this is to a 
considerable extent a necessity. When 
such refugees come in extensive bands, 
and meet with repulses in all quarters, 
they are certain to be provoked into some 
form of reprisal. Common prudence dic+ 
tates some concessions to thuse in such 
circumstances. In a western country a 
perfect stranger travelling on foot is not 
unlikely to be invited to ride on a passing 
waggou, if there is room. But one might 
travel teus of thousands of miles in China, 
and never hear of such a proposition. We 
have heard indeed of an instance in which 
a kind-hearted foreigner attempted to in- 
troduce this uccidental exotic to Chinese 
soil, A poor Chinese woman who was 
toiling along the highway was invited 
to ride on a foreiguer’s cart, which wa: 
halted for her convenience. As soon as 
the old woman was made to comprehend the 
nature of his proposition, she fell into a 
passion, lying down in the road, rolling 
over and over in her fary, reviling her 
would-be benefactor with fearful shrieks! 
It is in travelling in China that the ab- 
sence of helpful kindness on the part of 
the people toward strangers is most con- 
spicuous. When the summer rains have 
made all land travel almost impossible, he 
whose circumstances make travel a necessi- 
ty will find that heaven, earth and man’ 
are a three-fold harmony in combination 
against him. No one will tell him that the 
road which he has taken will presently 
end in a quagmire. If on his return he 
asks the people working in the fields why 
they did not tell him that this was the 
wrong road, their answer is suggestive of 
that of the inebriated individual who was 
criticised by the by-standers for getting on 
his horse with his face to its tail, to whom 
he replied with withering scorn and drunken 
dignity, ‘How do you kuow which way I 
want to go?’ If you choose to drive into 
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tax-payers. We have heretofore spoken 
in various comnections of the neglect of 
Chinese highways, When the traveller 
has-been plunged into one of the 
sloughs with which all suck roads at cer- 
tain seasons abound, and finds it im- 
possible to extricate himself, a great 
crowd of persons will rapidly gather 
from somewhere, with ‘their hands to 
their sleeves, and idly gazing,’ as the 
naying gues. It is not until a definite 
bargain las been made with them that 
any one of these bystanders, no matter 
how numerous, will lift a finger to help 
one in any particular. Not only so, but 
it is a constant practice on such occa- 
ions for the local rustica to dig deep pits 
in dificult places, with the express purpose 
of trapping the traveller that he may be 
obliged to employ these same rustics to 
help the travellers out! When there is 
any doubt as to the road in such places, 
one might as well plunge forward disre- 
garding the cautious of those native to 
the spot, since one can never be sure 
that the directions given are not de- 
signed to hinder rather than help. Chi- 
nese ferry boats are unprovided with any 

proper ging-planks, but are furnished with 
a miserable assortment of narrow and 
crvoked boards, over which it is next to 
impossible for an animal to walk, The 
philosopher who was told that his straitened 
apartments did not seem large enough to 
“swing a cat in,’ aptly replied that he did 
not wish to ‘swing a cat.’ The fert aN 
ig not open to criticism for not having 

planks over which mules and doukeys will 
walk, for he does not wish them todo so. 
What he does wish, and will most surely 
achieve, is that whoever has occasion to 
tuke animals over the river shall be obliged 




































to hire some of the idlers who are always 
at hand in such places to help him got his 
ive-stuck aboard the venerable ark which 


doos duty as a ferry-boat. ‘The so-called 
‘Grand Caual’ is at present disused from 
the lack of water, and is crossed on bridges 
of boats. But as this simple means. of 
transit would abolish the profits arising 
from narrow and crovked planks leading to 





a ferry, a happy compromise has been 
tdoptel, by whiah the rotten old planks 
are 80 disurranged as to lead to the boats, 


and offer almost as much obstruction as 
those of a ferry, requiring the unharnessing 
vf the whole team and the labour of several 
meu to do what ought not to need doing at 
all, Sometimes ferry-anen will conduct the 
traveller to a island in the middle of 
a river, and refuse to take him any 
further,’ unless the rest of the channel 
is considered as a new and distinct river, 
for which an additional price is to be 
paid, Ie the iver is to be eased by 











wrding, there are always vagrants in the 
vicinity who iusist upon being employed 
to lead the animals across. However shal- 
low the stream may be, it is more necessary 
to secure their services than at first sight 
appears, for it often happens that the 

warn you of holes the existence uf which 
no one would suspect, and which have been 
purposely dig by themselves to break the legs 
of the animals of such travellers as refuse 
to submit to the demands of these guides. 
One is constantly surprised, until habit has 
acoustomed him to the sight, at the calm 
indifference with which a calamity or even 
the entire ruin of another is regarded by 
the Chinese. Ruin is too common a phe- 
nomenon to attract much attention. ‘The 
ordinary attitude of a Chinese toward such 
fa case svems to be that of Mr. Wilfer, who 
had so many daughters that he appeared 
to be always saying to himself when he 
met them, ‘Oh, ab, here comes another 
one of them!” It is a literal truth in China, 
that ‘when a man is rolling down hill, 
everything seems to be greased for the vcca- 
sion,’ The general omission to do anything 
for the relief of the drowning, which at once 
strikes the foreigner in China, is match- 
ed by a like callousness to the many cases 
of distress which are to be seen almost 








everywhere, especially along lines of travel. 
It is a common proverb that to be poor at 
home is not to be counted as poverty, but 
to be poor when on the highroad, away 
from home, will cost a man his life. The 
unwillingness to give help to others, unless 
there is some special reason for doing so, is 
@ trait that runs through Chinese social 
relations, in multifold manifestations. It 
is a common and in many cases a perfectly 
‘excuse which is wade when a bright 
advised to try to learn to read a little, 
although he has no opportunity to go to 
Schools that no one wil cell him the charac. 
acters, although there may be plenty of 
reading men within reach who have abun- 
dant leisure. The very mention of such an 
ambition is certain to excite unmeasured 
ridicule on the part of those who have had 
the longest experience of Chinese schools, 
as if they were saying, ‘By what right 
does this fellow think to take a short cut, 
and pick up ina few months what cost us 
8 of toil, and then was forgotten in 
alf the time which we took to get it? 
Let him hire a teacher for himself as we 
did? It is very rare indeed to meet with 
a genuine case of one who has anything 
which can be called a knowledge of 
characters, even of the most elementary 
description, which he hus * picked up’ for 
himself, though such cases do occa- 
sionally occur. Tt is a stril 
ment on the irrational Chinese method 
of education which makes the produc- 
tion of literary essays the be-all and the 
end-all of study ; that in the very region 
in which Confucius and Mencius lived, 
taught, and died, one may find school: 
teachers who have studied only the Four 
| Books, and those ouly in the most per- 
Hfunctory manner, aud have never even 
luoked into the Books of Poetry, History, 
or Changes! ‘This amazing fact is only 
paralleled by the yet more common one, 
to which we have already adverted, but to 
which it is impossible to do full justice, 
that it is exceedingly common to find 
men who have spent more years in study 
than they can remember, who yet cannot 
read the simplest colloquial book, nor 
ata page of what they have stud. 
A few months ago the writer met 
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a man in a dispensary, who seemed to 
| be examining his tallycard with a minute 
| attention which indicated that he recognised 


the characters. The latter were few and 
simple, merely indicating his surname and 
number, “Wang, number 236.” On being 
asked if he knew the characters by sight, 
he replied that he recognised ‘about half 
of them.’ ‘Aud have you studied at 
aschool’ ‘Oh, yes.’ ‘How many years 
have you studied?” * Trrelre years.” 

One is often struck in China with the 
readiness of resource of even the most 
ordinary coolie. If he is interested in hav- 
ing a thing done, even though there be no 
‘way’ (fa-tz1), he will find one, for nowhere 
do the way and the will more firmly cement 
their partnership than in the Celestial Em- 
pire. But if the matter is nothing to them, 
though there may be a whole village full of 
people brimful of resources, not one of them 
will lift a finger to assist, unless he sees de- 
finitely what is to be got by it. Tt is obstruc- 
tions of this sort which give point to the 
adage, that out of every fen matters nine 
will go wrong. Repeated references have 
been made to Chinese views on the sub- 
ject of hospitality. ‘This cannot be said to 
be a distinctively Chinese virtue, although 
there is so much intercommunication be- 
tween friends. It is a dictum as old as the 
ancient classics, that reciprocity involves 
giving and taking, and that in default of 
either, it is not real ‘reciprocity.’ In 
strict’ accordance with this rule, 
procity in Chiua is proverbially an_exact 
science. ‘You give me an ox, and I must 
give you a horse in return. You honour 
me a fuot, and I will honour you ten feet,’ 
(the account being still an open one at that 
point.) *One box comes, but another box 
must go in return,’ In cases of weddings 











































and funerals, when, as we have seen, help 
is required from all directions, the practical 
instinets of the Chinese have led to a most 
accurate system of social book-keeping, by 
which it is always possible for each host to 
know who contributed to the wedding or 
the funeral, and how much, When a wed- 
ding or a funeral occurs in that family, the 
contribution which the present host makes 
on that oceasion will be strictly gauged by 
the vast. 

‘The proposition that whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap, is nowhere 
more exactly true than in regard to one’s 
social debts in China, 

(To be continued.) 











SPORTS IN AN OU'TPORT. 

They say there is a certain mournful 
pleasure in the contemplation of one's own 
failure ; a certain morbid satisfaction, in 
writing oneself down an ass.—That's at the 
best an apathetic way of looking at it; 
and generally, cynical. Why not view the 
matter through the medium of the old 
inverted saws; man always is, (if never to 
be) blest ;and may rise ou stepping stones of 
his dead self to things of better fame? It 
may be, a bit, regarding things through 
coloured glass; it is however a sort of 
recuperative philosophy which is essentially 
the prerogative of young societivs. 

Especially Athletic Clubs. 

_ The very essence of the athletic spirit 
is a hearty determination to end by excel- 
ling, malyré defeat after dofeat. ‘The wan 
who runs in every race unsuccessfully, but 
ends by winning the ‘cousvlation,’ receives 
a hearty pat on the back from all sportsmen 
for his pluck; but as for the gentleman 
who comes out in the silk knickerbockers, 
makes a showy effurt in the first event 
which doesn’t ‘come off, and then says the 
thing's not good enough and joins the 
spectators, they don't embrace him with 
sympathy—he's not interesting. 

All this anent news from the Potamofu- 
lax Cricket Club, in which I once took 
interest. A mere recollection uf the old 
country ; but the world is much the same 

full of troubles; perhaps the 
.C.C.'s vicissitudes may bo of interest. 
What induced my first sentence was, that 
they lately underwent their fourth or fifth 
dafeat in the year; they were so badly 
beaten that they winced under the publica 
tion of the score. ‘They had no need to 
do that; porseverance meets admiration 5 
it is the right spirit. 

The Potamofulax Club after a lazy ex- 
istence of twenty years has been passing 
through the throes of rejuvenescence. P. is 
a small village. Let me see ; I think there 
were the squire’s sons, and the parson’s 
sons, and the sons of the other inhabitants. 
There was a schoulmaster, a big farmer. 
and other farmers, Nothing could be done 
without the schoolmaster; he knew and 
helped in everyth Nothing could 
be done with the big farmer—he did'nt 
know, or subscribe to, anything. When I 
joined (I was staying with the squire), there 
were some twenty playing members, prac- 
tising regularly, hail-fellow-well-met all 
over the green, winning all their matches. 
In fact, there was a boom in sports : time 
and the nan seemed to be pulling together, 

And then, of course, at the end of the 

ear, they spread themselves abroad : from 
P. . budded into P.A.C.; incorporated 
rowing, tennis, and everything else ; all at 
the same subscription of £2.a year. (They 
had 25 members and a grownd-rent of £6 
a year: naturally they were confident.) 
‘They acquired presentations of 2 four-oar 
boats from the county capital, and another 
town ; and purchases of new’ gear, tennis 
nets, footballs, etc., flowed in. A tennis 
court was laid out with infinite care ; goal- 
posts sprang up. Now, so they write me, 
that court is conspicuous only for its crop 
of reeds and the donkeys browsing thereon ; 
and the unused net sold itself with gladness 
to another club. The football was kicked 
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about by the sailor-boys till it burst, and 
as for the boats, they have hung them up. 

I wasn’t surprised. Just what Macaulay 

says of someone. It isnot given the hum- 
an intellect to expand itself widely in all 
directions at once ; aud to be at the same 
time gigantic and well-proportioned. As 
ayonng tree full of sap spreads abroad, 
branches too heavy for trunk : lopped off, 
to be kept down till stock strong enough 
to nourish and bear them. They had 
hardly enjoyed the dignity of A.C. a season, 
when everything went wrong. ‘The mem- 
bers for whom tennis was got preferred 
to build a court of their own—for con- 
venience, not rivalry. ‘Then the majority 
of members began crying out against boats, 
that no one used them though they cost 
more than everything else put together. 
‘The Captain called them death-traps, and 
the rowing men said they were being spoilt 
from want of proper accommodation. So 
they had a meeting and discussed all the 
alternatives : to sell, to return to donors, 
to build a proper house for, or to store. 
‘The voting went thus. You can’t sell a 
gift, Foolish to give up after spending so 
much money on them, and it would look 
like not appreciating the kindness of the 
donors. Build a boathouse, if you can 
get the funds ; but we're distinctly not in 
favour of using Club money. therefor. 
Unanimous for storing, almost, till other 
times. ‘Tho parson and the squire, and the 
three sons thereof put up 30s. each ; but it 
was not enough ; so they slung the boats 
up in a bi 

‘About this time too, the parson and the 

uire and the captain and all the best 

layers, one after the other, left the place. 
Eicdith' and. festh, nines aad pleasure, 
seemed to join hands in pulling away tho 
props of the club, Then all in the same 
season the owner wanted his field back ; 
and after much bargaining, only left them 
half the field, with double the rent and a 
short lease. I've no doubt he smiled in his 
sleeve (they wear them large, there) at the 
new beauties in the expression Unearned 
Increment, which he didn’t understand 
before. Even then he had a further ban; 
at the P.A.C. by getting the ferryman an 
villagers to be obstreperous, and piling 
some old logs in the way of the landing from 
theriver. But the tale of woe was not yet 
complete for that club: squabbles broke 
‘out among members ; nearly half seceded, 
and funds went down as rent went up. 

Did they give up after all this piling on 
of the agony? Not a bit. The ailments 
of new youth were gone through, and had 
left them temporarily weak, and with their 
half dozen playing members they thon set 
to work. They had learnt economy, and 
restricted themselves to getting a good use 
out of their ground. With small numbers 
and old gear, they never lost an opportunity 
of sports or matches; with their patched 
, challenged club after club, and 
took their beatings with equanimity, as all 
in the right direction : and were heartily 
applauded by their opponents for their 
spirit. 

‘Then as could not but be the caso, the new 
squire and parson and captain joined in 
energetically with funds and good offices : 
dificulties were reconciled, and the com- 
munity pulled together aguin. I believe 
now they have regular weekly matches 
between themselves, and have defeated 
their old opponents : that a fine boathouse 
is built, and with conveniences and energy 
the spirit has spread, till there are at least 
ten keen oarsmen rowing nearly every day, 
while they now have a pair of similar four 
oars, and a skiff and canoe and club house- 
penn in the winter enter heartily into 
football ; and have a regular Athletic Cup, 
presented by the residents, for which they 
compete in monthly sports’ meetings during 
the spring. They tell me too the place is 
quite altered, through the new healthy 
social spirit ; any suggestion for amusement 
is taken up at once: the whole winter is 
cheerful with dances, concerts, entertain. 



































ments, smoking evenings, and shooting 
parties ; and picnics and general tennis 
tournaments fill up the rest. 

Qui se sent morreux se moucke! 


THE WEATHER OUTSIDE. 

We have to thank Captain de Horne of | 
the P. & O. s.s. Rohilla for the following | 
interesting account of the weather ex- | 
perienced during his voyage from Hong- | 
kong, whence he arri it Shanghai on | 
Saturday morning (24th) = 

When we left Hongkong on the 20th Aug. 
at 5 p.m, the drum was hoisted indicating a 
typhoon in theChina Sea, east of Hongkong, 
and the barometer had fallen from 29.916 ; 
at noon on the 19th to 29.832 at noon on | 
20th and at G p.in. on the 20th off Tamtoo, it 
was 29.744, but it seemed to rise after that, 
from which we concluded that the typhoon 
was keeping to the southward. At8: 
the 21st the barometer stood at 29.7: 
did not vary much till after midnight, wh 
it stood at 29.760. From midnight, when | 
off the Dogs, there wasadecidedly downward | 
change and at 4 a.m. the wind began to 
freshen, (force, 4) from N.E. by N. and for 
two or three hours there had been lightning 
to the N.E. though still without any 
cation from the swell. However at a.m. 
there was a very perceptible easterly swell 
and the weather lvoked dirty to the east- 
ward, Awnings were immediately furled 
and heavy swung inboard and all 
other preparations made for bad weather, 
At 6 am. drizzling rain began, the wind 
had backed to N. by E., increased t + force 
Sand remained nearly steady, but increas- | 
ing in force to 8 a.m, with the barometer | 
stillfalling, from which we presumed that the 
course was taking us very near the centre. 
Consequently at 9.a.m. we turned the shi 
head to the southward, going easy. 
wind by that time had backed to N. by W. 
(force 7) with hard squalls and confused | 

. by N.E, swell. At noon, the wind was 
N.W. by W., force 6, barometer 29.537 | 
and fine, We were now off Tae Islan 
We then stood on our course again till 2.30 | 
p.m. (22nd) going dead slow. At 2.30 we 
had a bad squall (force 8) from W 4 N. and 
the barometer bad again fallen to 29.445. 
We stood to southward again, dead slow, 
till 6 p.m. when the wind had backed to 
S.W. by S., force 6, with fine weather, 
except to the northward, where it looked 
very rainy; barometer 29.465. We naturally 
expected with the wind at S.W. by S. the 
barometer to rise and speedily to get into 
finer weather when we proceeded north 
again, but the barometer still had a down- 
ward tendency and the wind increased in | 
violence, with rainy, squally weather to 10 j 
p.m., when the barometer stood at 29.410, | 
wind S, by W., in 27.15 N. and 121.30 E. | 
After 10 p.m. ‘the barometer rose rather 
quickly and the wind backed by 4 a.m. to | 
S.E. and decreased in furce to 5, but still 
with rainy, squally weather. By 8 a. 
the barometer stood at 29.720, wind E.S.E. 
force 4., lat. 28.46 N. and long. 122.20 E., 
weather fine. Sighted Shanghai in company 
with usa liitle ahead. 

We conclude that the storm was travel- 
ling north-westward and was probably 
recurving at 6 p.m. on the 22nd : but it was 
evidently then west of us and crossed to the | 
northward of us. | 

By the appearance of the weather now , 
it is to the E.S.E. of us and probably tra- | 
velling to the N.E. 

































































Our instruments are supplied by the! 
‘Meteorological Oftice in London and have | 
been test Kew ; no error for barometer. 





We anchored with the Com 
Shanghai at 8.50 p.m. on 
outer light vessel. 

‘The Kiangfoo left Hankow on the 22nd 
and had strong north-easterly gale from 
Kiukiang, with heavy rain squalls. 

The Haeshin left Foochow on the 22nd 
at 8 a.m. and reports :—At noon the same 
day, the barometer indicated that we were 
approaching the centre of a typhoon, At 


ny’s steamer 
riday of the 











1h 
{heavy 





4 p.m. anchored under Ping Fong, and at 
midnight experienced heavy S.W. squalls, 
the barometer registering 29.43, but there 





was no typhoon, At 6 a.m. on the 23rd, 
the weather moderated, aud the barometer 
rising, We proceeded on our voyage. At 
6.30 a.m, saw a water-logged Foochow 
fishing boat and succeeded in saving five 
men who were on it ; lateron, at 10.45 a.m. 
picked up a Wenchow man off the rudder 
of a junk, six miles southward of Bullock 
Harbour, the man being the only known 
survivor of a crew of eight. At 1 p.m. 

Fated a large water-logged junk, with no 
one on board. Had south-easterly wind 
with heavy rains and unsettled weather to 


port. 
‘Tho Fushun left Hongkong on the 20th 





| with fine clear weather to the White Dogs, 


then heavy easterly swell, cloudy weather 
and light W. wind, the barometer falling 
gradually and the wind hauling to the’ 
S.W. On the 22nd at 7 p.m. had very 
sea and strong gale with heavy 
alls, barometer 29.17 ; at 2 a.m, on the 
rd the wind gradually hauled to 8.E, by 
S. with strong gale and squalls, ‘The 
barometer at midnight had risen to 29,28 
with high sea, then till 6 a.m. on the 24th 
the sea gradually went down and the wind 
decreased to a fresh breeze, barometer 
29.45, ‘To lightship fing weather and light 

asterly wi followed ‘by strong N.E. 
winds and rain to wharf, 

The Kianyteen left Ningpo at 4.30 
pm. on Friday, and en the way ‘up 
experienced strong N.E. winds and dull 
rainy weather. Passed four steamers at 
anchor near Tungsha lightship at midnight. 

‘Phe Chanyking lett Tientsin on the Slat 
and had strong northerly winds, heavy sea 
and dull cloudy weather throughout. 

The Chintuag left Swatow on the 19th 

and had fine weather to Amoy, then to 
Turnabout north-easterly winds’ and fine 
weather, afterwards experiencing north- 
reatery winds, falling batonueter, overcast 
cloudy” weather with tremendous N.E. 
swell to the Taichows. ‘Then to Tungsha 
Lightship varinble winds and fine weather ; 
from Tungsha to port northerly gale an 
rain, 

The Tungchow left Tientsin on the 2lat 
and Chefoo on the 23rd and experienced 
fresh N.E. wind and moderate sea with 
cloudy weather. 

‘The Tigo had fine weather across from 
Nagasaki which she left on the 22nd. Bo- 
fore she sailed, the steamer Seatow had 
arrived there, having been damaged in a 
typhoon. 

‘he Pekin left Hankow on the 23rd and 
experienced moderate breeze and fine wea- 
ther to Kiukiang, then to Chinkiang strong 
N.E. gale with heavy showers of rain at 
intervals, followed to port by moderato 
winds and fine weathe 

‘The Wousuxy left Swatow on the 2lst, 
and on the 22nd there was every indication 
of an approaching typhoon. ‘Ran under 
Fuhyan and anchored, At midnight the 
wind was blowing a gale from the S.W. with 
high sea and the barometer was down to 
29.50. ‘The weather afterwards moderated, 
and on proceeding the next day, sighted a 
water-logged junk and on it four men who 
were taken ‘off. Experienced a fresh 
northerly gale to Gutzlaff. 

The Puokua left Hankow on the 22nd 
and to Dove Point had moderate easterly 
breeze and fine weather; then to Shanghai 
strong N.E. gale with heavy rain and 
squalls. 

‘Owing to the bad weather outside on 
Saturday, the German and French mail 
steamers, and the Kiangteen did not leave 
' Shanghai till Sunday. “The Preussen and 

Saghalien crossed the Woosung Bar close 
together. 

The telegram from Manila on Saturday 
(24th) read as follows:—The typhoon yester- 
day passed west of Luzon in direction of the 
China Sea. From Sicawei we have the 
following reports, the first one dated Satur- 
dey at 10 am.—There is no changp 
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in the state of the barometer at the stations 
along the China coast; it is low and 
almost steady, with a tendency to fall at 
Sicawei, The centre of the atmospheric 
depression extending over the cost appears 
to be to the N. of Formosa. The next 
report dated 11.30 a.m. is as follows :—-Ac- 
cording to telegrams from Manila, the 
typhoon passed over the China Sea’ going 
westward as recorded in the report on 
Friday. Sunday 10 a.m.—The barometer is 
rapidly rising along the coast with strong 
breeze from W. or S.W. The centre of the 








Aepression has gone away to the north- | 


eastward. Fine weather is now possible. 
‘The Gilenfinlas left Hongkong on the 


am, bar. 29.55, wind S.W., foree 6;1 
-m, weighed anchor and proceeded, wind 
S.W. and barometer 29.93; 8 p.m. ar- 

lrived at Wenchow. The Kiaugteen lett 

Ningpo on Wednesday and had fine clear 

| weather and light N.E. winds to port. 
|The Wichang left Tientsin on the 25th 
{and had fresh to light N.W. winds to 
| Chefoo ; then to port moderate N.E. winds 
and fine clear weather all the voyage. 
| ‘The Benlarig, which left Kobe on the 
| 7th instant for Yokohama, reports expe- 
|riencing very bad weather. She had to 
run for shelter. On the 20th instant, after 
| Peming Cape Siro Misaks, 250 miles foom 
‘okohama, she passed’ through large 








28rd and had light to moderate S.W. winds | quantities of ping trees and bamboos, the 


and fine weather to Tarnabout. Then to 
ort moder to strong N.N.E. and 

-NW, winds, squalls, rain and heavy | 
beam sea. ‘The Ninypo left Hongkong on 
the 22nd ‘with fresh’ S.W. winds and fino | 
weather. Off Namki she encountered a heav 

alo from N.W. which lasted for eighteen 
Ren; sate ship was hove to in conse- | 
quoncefor several hours. ‘Thento portstrong | 

.W. wind with heavy squalls and rain. 
‘The Kutsang left Hongkong on the 23rd 
aud had light southerly winds and_fine 
weather to Swatow, then strong N.W. 
winds, moderate sea and dull overcast 
weather. ‘The Yiksany left Taku Bar on 
the 25th instant, and had fresh N.E. and 
northerly winds’ to Shanghai, with fine 
clear weather. 

The Carmarthenshire reports as fol- | 
lows :—We left. Nagasaki at 7 a.m. on 
Monday, the 26th, with a strong easter- 
ly gale blowing in the Harbour, baro- 
meter 29,35, When we passed Iwo Sima | 
Lighthouse the wind backed to the north- 
ward with a heavy sea and passing rain, 
squalls, the barometer inclining to fall. | 
At 1 p.m. passed the Goto Islands, when | 
the weather cleared with a fresh N.E. gale 
aud a very high confused sea; 3.18 p.m. 
| ooci the Pallas Rocks which the sea was | 

reaking over very heavily, At 4 p.m. the 
barometer started to ind veering | 
northerly and moderating, and by midnight 
we were going along in comparatively fine 
her. Tuesday, the 27th, experienced 
fine weather until arrival at Tungsha Light- 
vessel at 7 p.m., barometer 29.60. During 
the first 18 hours, we experienced a very 
strong current to the S.W, carrying us 
considerably out of our course. Between 
the Goto and Pallas Rocks it was S.W. 
2} knots per hour, from the Pallas Rocks to 
noon on Tuesday S, 45 W. 15’. We arrived 
here on Wednesday the 28th, at 2 p.m., all 
well. The Haechang, on her voyage down to 
Weénchow, experienced the full force of a 
typhoon. " At 4a.m. on the 22nd, when off 
CrateIsland, the barometer registered 29.7 
wind N., force 3; at 6 a.m, it was 29. 
the wind having increased ‘to 45 at 8. a.m. 
bar. 29.62; 10 a.m. 29.60. At 11.45 an- 
chored in 7 fathoms off White Rock. At 
noon the bar. had fallen to 29. Lp.m. 
29,52, with heavy squalls and ra P. 
29.47, wind N.N.W., and increased to 
5 p.m, 29.40 with fierce squalls and con- 
tinuous rain, wind N.W., force 5 to 6; 4 

.ni, wind still N.W., force 6, and bar. 
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lown to 29.33; 6 p.m. bar. 29.14, wind 
W.N.W., force 6; 7 p.m, bar. 29,00, 
wind same direction with foree 7} 


8 p.m. bar, 28.70, wind force 8, terrific 

alls and constant rain, the sea rising 
high, ship taking large quantities of water 
and the alleyways constantly flooded ; 9 

m. bar. 28.48, the lowest reading, 
wind blowing with force 9; 9.30 p.m. 
there was a temporary lull and the 
wind dropped; 10 p.m. wind S.W. and 
the bar. rose to 28.72; 11 p.m. bar. 28.90, 
with 8.8,W. wind increasing but backed to 
8.W. then returned to8.8.W.; midnight bar. 
29.10, terrific gusts of wind and heavy rain. 
On the 23rd at 1 a.m. the bar. stood at 
29.22, wind S.S.W. blowing with force 
9, with fierce squalls and very heavy rai 
2 am, bar. , wind force 8; 
the wind and sea commenced to abate ; 5 

















former broken off midway and both torn 
up by the roots, with leaves quite green, 
and a vast quantity of wreckage and deeply 
discoloured water extending for about 30 
miles. 

The Hoihore left Amoy on the 27th, and 
had moderate to fresh N.E. winds’ and 
clear weather with high N.E. swell. The 
Hacan left Taku Bar on the 98th and had 
light to moderate easterly winds aud fine 
| weather. The Fuhico left Hankow on the 
| 28th and had fresh N.E. winds and fine 
| weather, ‘The El Dorado left Tientsin on 
| the 27th and had light variable winds and 
‘calms. The Cyclops left Hongkong on the 
/ 26th instant and had light to fresh breeze 

and fine weather, with N.E, swell, 





MR. SHERRIFF IN 'THE NORTH 
SHAN STATES. 


Additional extracts from private letters 
sent home by Mr. O. Sherriff descriptive of 
his experiences during his recent journey 
through the North Shan States on behalf 
of the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce 
state :— 

““Namkam, Chinese Border, May 8th.— 
I think it is just as well the people here 
accommodate themselves to a life on the 
hills, for the physical features of their 
wild’ country are such that they could 

rdly live in the valleys, which are really 

jothing more than the sharp-pointed bot- 
toms of rocky gorges or ravines, The 
Paloungs are peculiarly different from the 
dominant race of Shans in every way. 
As previously stated, their livelihood is 
got chiefly by growing tea, the moun- 
tain slopes being covered by tea planta- 
t ‘Their way of curing and prepar- 
ing the tea is very p » the sun 
doing the work principally ‘The tea, how- 
| ever, has a high value with the Burmese on 
| account of its bitter taste, and the industry 
is a flourishing one. A large quantity is 
sold as ‘wet tea’ or pickled—a_ sloppy 
| sort of paste much adiired as a delicacy in 
Burma, which appears to attain its highest 
[favour by being kept decomposing in a 
| hole in the ground for six months or long- 
er. The Sawbwa’s palace and the adjoin- 
ing monastery occupy a grand_ position 
on a peak, say 7,000 ft. above sea 
level. ‘The ' view obtained is very fine. 
‘We completed our pleasant visit to this 
interesting country (Namsan) on April 23, 
and marched north for Namkam, where we 
arrived after thirteen different marches, 
experiencing stormy, wet weather most of 
the time, having our tents blown down, 
and everything miserable fora while. Our 
camps have been besieged by the natives, 
| so curious to watch all our actions. As I 
write there must be a couple of hundred 
Shans and others in front of my tent, and 
they have been coming ina constant stream. 
Our camp is rendered niore exciting since 
yesterday, the 8th instant, by the arrival 
cf General Wolseley (brother of Lord 
Wolseley), Mr. Colborne Baber, the Chinese 
traveller, and a military staff of six officers 
who had effected a junction with us by 
working their way up from Bhamo on the 
Chinese border.” 

“Bhamo, 17th May.—I last wrote from 
the border’ town of Namkam, at the time 






























when General Wolseley and his column 
had effected a junction with us, ‘The place 
was en fete, and after dinner on the last 
night of our stay, at a native musical entor- 
tainment a singer gave an extemporised 
topical song in honour of the visitors, the 
beautiful town, the well-to-do people, &e. 
‘The only part’ we could understand’ waa 
the beating of a tom-tom drum—not an 
appreciable part to European listeners. 
‘The state is the most prosperous and moat 
fertile I have visited. Rice is only R. 1t 
(cay 1s. 8d.) per bushel, and the happy 
effect of cheap food is seen everywhere. 
‘Then, beinga border country, the influences 
of their cleverer neighbours the Chinese 
are seen in all the local industries, which 
are considerable in advance of those of 
the other hill people. On the 10th I 
bade a hearty good-bye to Mr. Daly and 
my other conmades of the past three 
months, and left with the military for 
Bhamo. Our first business was to raft and 
swim the animals across the great river 
Showaylee, which was managed safely. 
Rain fell heavily at times, making marching 
difticulé and dangerous, We met at 
capital called Kowan, whore our troops 
had burnt down 130 houses (most of them 
100 to 150 feet long, as usual with Kachin 
buildings) with much property, a8 a chas- 
tisement to the inhabitants, who recently 
had pillaged and burnt several neighbour- 
ing towns. Now that these brigands have 
seen an actual example of British power, T 
think it will be long before they again 
attempt to harass peaceful traders and 
péople ; but it was very saddening to see 
the number of ruined places around. ‘The 
descent from Kowan to Bliamo had been 
made easier by the levelling and improve: 
ments to the native roads by the work of 
Royal Engineers attached to the column, I 
am now restored to civilisation —by the pro- 
vidence of God—after three months’ travel, 
Since my arrival I have received many kind 
congratulatory messages, During my march 
down to Bhamo 1 saw a good deal of 
Mr, Colborne Baber (who was one of the 

ical officers on the column staff,) and 
Tad considerable talk with him about geo- 
graphical matters generally, He i at one 
with me about the great China road over 
the Shan plateaux, I hope the railway 
will soon be an accomplished fact, but not 
through Siam as Mr. Holt Hallet advocates, 
Why should we go through foreign countri 
with our railways, when we have nearer 






































and better routes’ through our own and 
dependent countries?” 











10 THE DESF.—A Porson cured of 
Deafness and noises in the head of 
93 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 
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send a description of it Free to any Person 
who applies to Nrcworsox, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
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DEATH. Per str. Kiangyung, from Havkow—Bishop | oe. 
At Thetford, Norfolk, on the 15th July, | Boone, and Mc. Kares | The a tit Banh, jmited, 


ies Gaeeice seal ie ‘4 E. Gamma», E. Pese-, E. Busch and H. 
Sesephtas Cemmaoy, sand 1¢ toate Cink. 5 : | CAPITAL, £1,000,000 (One Million 
acc anGwaa: Ber ate. [uchang, from via Chefvo | Sterling), 


1d Me, Cold: 
‘Departed. In 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 


Per atr. Bellerophon, for Loudon—Mr. and — 
Mrs, Ro 





















LONDON BANKERS: 
Bask or Exotanp. 

Messrs. Gyn, Miuis, Currie & Co, 
HINA HERALD | Narionat Bank oF Scortann. 

EC. 85 Sn ‘no | — 






ussen, for Southampton—Mi 
For Geuoa—Mr. and M 








Peratr, Saikio Maru, for N: 
id Mrs, Jones aud 









; Six Mouths, Tacle 6.50. ' 

‘Three Mouths, 3.50—all payable in ad HEAD OFFICE: 
vance. Credit price, Tis, 13.15 per Annum ; | , Lompanp Srreer 
Subscriptions will be considered as renewed | "ox, E.C. 
tunless notice to the contrary be given before | 
the expiry of the current term. 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 





| 
en Lines | BRaNcues in Ayre, Bombay, Bushire, 








4 (space Bowryeois) and under, One Tae; each | Bussorab, Calcutta, Edinburgh, Kur- 
"Saghalirn, for Ho {Tiitional ine One Mace’ Oneralfof these | rachee, Lahore, Madras, Rangoon, 
and Mrs, Ricco, Wher! . charges for repetitions. Contracts may be | Shanghai. 








For Saigon—Meaers, Gandox and “ able in! 
For Marveitiee—Mear-, H, Au-| Rule for $ months, or longer, payable in 
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banel abd WY, Gr alitahl SUBSCRIPTIONS received, and Single Copies | ., _DIRBOTONS, 
Anniven. sold, by Messrs, Stkuxt & Co.y | Wanzan Dexa, Esq, 

Peratr. Rokilla, from Lontou—Mre, Burke "30, Cornhill, Wriuram Livixastoxe Warsox, Esq. 
From Brindisi—Captain ‘Thomps From * LONDON cec.) | Eowaxp Euner Dysoy, Esq. 
Hovgkong — Me. J, Moser, Mr, and Mrs, “It bs ceumiod cl Wittraw Lispsay ALEXANDER, Esq. 
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| General Manager —W. S. D, Buackaarn, 


NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE Ixrenest Attowsn 





Rlanyters, from 3 COMPANY. | Ou Fixed Deposits for 12 months at § % 
r. Kiungfoo, from Wulu—! — ” eee ea 





hell, From Nankin—MSiss Kirk: EstaBLisnep 1859. | ot’ » » ” 
eral ‘Tang, | UNLIMITED LIA BILrTy, | 0% Current Account daily babies 5. 2% 
Fuku, frow Hongkoug—M ee: | Loca Brus Discounren, 
are ae NCES on Foreign or Chinese! Every other description of Bankin, 
wid Me accepted. Rates on applica-| Business and money Agency, British an 


(9) Rewsoush | tndian, transacted. 
WM. D. GRAHAM, 




























MM. E 
Lambert Muanayer. | R. M. CAMPBELL, 

ate, Kunypai, from Tientsin and Chefoo | 6, Foochow Road, as 7 _ Acting Manager, 

—Mr, F.K. Gregaon, | "Shanghai, 2nd July, 1889.» 8octf 728! J0ju°88 5 Shanghai, 20th Dec., 1887, 








COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 





SHANGUAT, Slat August, 1889. 
Opium. —Closing quotations : ~ Malwa (new) ¥428, (old) T440, Patna ¥393, (new) T4038, Benares £395, (uew) T400. 





EXPORTS. 
Shortly after the departure of last mail some Teamen becam 





nxious to realize, and good business bas been passing at 





bUements amount to 14,000 half-chests, consisting of Common Shantam at $73 a ¥8, and Common to Medium at $9 a $16} por 





ioul. 
Pics'GTock ~145,000 half-cheate aga 554 half-ches 
Gaxuy.—The downward tendency uoted last week 
rather firmer rates, 
In Pingsnoye, « fair quantity was re orted as shipped off early in the week, but latterly the market has been closed, 
Stock —53,140 balf-cheste against 51,451 balf-chests in 1388-1839, 


SUMMARY OF SETTLFMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 





at samo date last y 
been arrested, aud a 





ir business has been transacted in Country Toss, ab 






























Pingeuey. 3,500 balf-chests at F133 @ 21 per pleul, 
Moyune 375 $18, a 7 
Toouk 191 S18 a 2h, 
Fychow 712 917.60023 |, 
Shanghai packed 3 Shipped. 
EXPORT OF TEA FROM SHANOMAL AND YANGTZE FORTS, 
From the coum ut of the season to date 1889-1890. 
1589.90. 1888-59, 
Black, Green. Total. Black. Green. Total. 
‘Vo Groat Brits 90,370,197 1,395,465 31,765.62 Ihe. 36,427,678 





direct 





17,863. 140 .. 17.863.140 ,, 17,107,048 
- 3,186,913 4,950,953 8.137.866; 1,674 606 


nd 175 per cent. pr 
old at ¥92, Cantons at $1374, 






is at $24, Hongkong 
Wharf shares at 2073, Pootunys at 285 
. je change hands at $173, Water Works at £32, Land 
jazaare at $55 for 3l-t Dec., Perak Sugars at $273, 28 and 29, aud Salama 










Exchange.—During the week rates have advanced for Sterling an |. The business has been small both in Bunk, including Rupees, and 
g to Indian requirements aud mint wees. Council drafte were allotted at 1/4, Post, and 


Special allotments were since been made <A; higher. Native interest is to-day 18 cents, equal t2 6% per aunum. 
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COMMERCIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


Bist Avoust, 1889. 





Exoaasae.—Ou London—Telegraphio Transfers, 4s. 24d. aj. Bank Bills, demand, 4s, 2p4, a3. Bank Bille, 4 mout 
a}. First-Class Credits to Banke, 4 months’ sight, 4s. 34d.; 6 oiouths’ sight, 4s, 394. Documentary Bille, 4 months’ 
months? ‘4s, 34. On Paris—Documentary Billa, 4 months’ sight, 5.45 ; 6 mont 
monthe, sight, ‘Ou Hongkong—Bauk demand, 277%. Ou B: 

Gold Bare, Peking 978 touch, $230. Bur Silver, 111.20. Mexican Dollar 





sight, 46, S34 
ight, 4s. 334.5 6 
ht, 5.48. On New York—Dooumoutary Bille, 4 
phic Transfers, Rs. 310; Caloutta, Rs, 310. Bullion— 
$73 425. Copper Cash, 1,380, Native Tuterest, mace 1 6. 
























SHAKES, 


Baxus.—Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation,—London owned ahares were soli at 172 per cent, premium for cash. A sale ie 
reported at 176 per cent. premium from Hongkong. We quote 175 per cent. premium aa the closing cath rate ex dividend of £14 paid on 
the 26th instant. New Oriental Bank,—Serip has been sold at £103 and exchange 4/28. 

Docxs.—One or two lote of Pootungs have been sold at £25. 

Manive IsvRa‘ce.—Business is reported in Yanytzes at $92, Cantona at $1374, and Straits ab $24, 

Fink INsvnaxce.— Business bas been done in Hongkongs at $382}, anil Chinas at $344, 

anes. —Shanyhai ond Hongkew Wharf shares have changed hands at $2074, Birts at F36, and Pootungs at 85 cash aud ¥89 for 


Jamas, $2 paid up, have been piaced at $43, $54 and $5, aud fully paid up abarea at $7. ‘he Sheridan Mining Co paid a 
1d of 6 per aha y. We quote T214 ex div. ae the closing rate, 
Caxco Boats.—Shunghais have been sold at $173 

MIScELLaNEOUS.—Business has been done in Wat-ricorks shares at £32 and exci Perak Sugar Cultivation shares at $28 and 
$29, Ha ld Holtz Co-operative shares at $28, Shumghui Land Investment shares at $36 and ¥37, aud Shanghai Hovae Bazrar shares at $55 
for delivery on 3let December, Chinese Loan Bonds, iseue C, were so'd at $517} aud exchange 72, 





















































































































































































































|__Powrrms pou Last (tere, | Las Divimern, &e, | Cann Quotations. 
SHARKS, No, At Working! Wi 
| Meserve, \"Aceount.”| Pate. Closing, 
‘el 60,000 | F125 nies | $4.400,000 70,307 39} Jane89) * £14 26 Aug.s9| 175 2 pr. Lo 
ta 54,700 | £10 | £10 £170,416.4.622511.12.11;81Bar.69, 3% | Odulyso| £103 00.96 
i 9. { 
ug Koat Co., La 1,000 | 100 | 3100 | u8% 84.00 
Steam Nav 49,589 | £10 | £10 + F295] 37 00 
156 | $1,000 | $1,000 " 96% f 400,00 
7,662 £20) £13 £34 97) 64,00 
2,800 F100} Flov } 5% T. 150.00 
440 -x5uv | 500 | ¥652.77/"0Junes9 23% | 5 July so} 988.00 
0. 2100} x1ov $412,458 74/11 Deo. $b, 5% lid dan, $8] 25,00 
2,000 F100 | X100 | 270,000.00, 22,254 96|-11 Dee.68  * 6 % | 9 July 89) 184.00 
500X100 | 100 219.687.18, —'989.H/41 Deo.) 345 | Sduly 89 145.00 
| 
24,000 | 383.83 | $25 | 650,000.60 y262,119.25! 2% |48ept. 95] 977.50 | 56.58 
5.000 "£200 | £50 1320, 00.00; 8257, 780.36 63 [27 Aylso] 320,00 
10,000 3250 $25 , $696,500.00 7484,923.17 % 7 Oct. 68) $100.00 73.00 
8,000 £25 | £25 139,61 THR [dango] 92.00 
1.500 | $1,000 | $200 | $28,711.50] $15,285.84)%1 Wee, 67) 3% | 2 Apl. 88) $155 113.16 
10,000 $250 | $50 | $304,000.00) $487,321.45)30 Sep. 88-410. % | 8 Jan. 89) $137.50 | 100.38 
30,000 $100] $20 | $115,000) $113,000.00/31 Dee.8s + 5% |isAyril8y) $24 17.52 
$8,000 $250} $50 | $1,031,486) ¢326,787.86/51 Nec. 88, 4 83% | 4 Bar go) $382.50 | 279.20 
20,000 $100} $20 |" $620-000) $163,448 99)31 ec. 88 $25. |] G Mar 88) $84.50 61.68 
| 20,000 , $100} — $20 | $13,000.C0) $54,215.98, i +8% | 1 Mar. 89) $18 13.14 
| 29,176 3100 $20, 211,575.91) $132,507.27|31 Dee, 88) +5¢Z [27 Apl. 89) $16 11.68 
hal & Whew What Co.) 2,867 2100 | 2100 | $87,589.78) ¥1,786.71}41 Deo. $8) 76; [et Aug. 6 207.50 
Wharf Hide-Coring andl i | i 
Wool-Cleaning C 2,100 60] $50) R.44946] 4844.31): 34% |I8 May $9 96.00 
Pontung Wharf & Gedow: 2300 8300} 100 $12,000} 54,949.08) T4% [6 Feb, oy, 85.00 
Hongkong and { 
and Godor 17,000 $100} $100; 31 Dee. 83) 120,45 
| 2,800 3100 ‘1100 214.00 
Mendota Mining Ce , 3,000 FO} FICO 220.60 
Selama Tin Mining Cv., La. “2! 120,000 & 2 | "3.65 
Do. do, I g00 0 % 6 can 
Cargo Boats. j | 
‘argo Boat Co...) 1,000 3200) 1200 Dec. 88: "3% |2Aug. 69... 173,00 
rrative Cargo Boat Co. | 15000 3100} 4100 ‘Al Dec, 88 +32 lye Feb s9 60.00 
Mincel laneons \ | | | 
Shanghai Waterworks Co, 1 6,000 £20 | £20. £5,000 06! £1,304.9.10/31 Dec. 87 *3% | 1Aug.89 -£32.0.0 | 159,08 
N £20! £15 | y | | "3% | 1Ang 89 £260.0 | 123,56 
1,000 350) 250 ieee 333.693) Dec. $8. Done. None. oa 29. 
6,000 350 | $50 | $15,000.00! 3 Feb. £9. ‘24 | 1 May 8S , } 
667 glo | gio | st247.6 aos | 8125 
300 F100 | F100 or tee | 
20,00 $50) 530 wees 
J. Llewellyn & Co, Lae a. 0 giv | gi00 | gliz.s0 
Shanghai Hore Bazaar Co. lai. 1800 $50 | 350 eee | 
LOANS. Amount of Loan, Rate of Tur! When Payable, Closing, 
Stanghai Mun, Debentures 745,000.00 "745,000.00 1 Dec. & June, | ¥105 now. 
1885 30,000.00 *¥20,000.00 ba F105 
370,010.00 i 6% : lms | 
i iz 106(a)) $512.64 
1°42 Da ‘712.00 
i 8% $505 (a)] 3368.65, 
I ; 8& $510 (a)| 3372.30 
1886 E_S. $767,200.00 1% &Sep. |... | 82874 (0) 





‘*For half-year, | For quarter year, t For year. $A deficit. § Reserve for equalization of dividends. (a) Exclusive of accrued intereat, 
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